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A Commission to Reap praise Shibboleths 


New Strategy for American Schools 


ALVIN C. EurRICcH 


In Saturday Review 


=F education is the “life-giving 
principle of national power,” as 
Walter Lippman has said, it be- 
ask: Who is 
planning for the future of educa- 


comes necessary to 
tion? The answer is: nobody. The 
improvement of education in the 
United States is nobody's special 
business. 

The constructive 
changes in education must be set 


need for 


through some instrument of state 
government that has as its sole mis- 
sion the improvement of the educa- 
tional system at all levels. 

In other areas of our society 
we have seen an emphasis on de- 
velopment yield high returns. In 
agriculture, for example, state ex- 
perimental stations were attached 
to land-grant colleges in 1888. At 
that time almost half of our gain- 
fully employed were engaged in 
raising food for the nation. Today 
it takes only about 8 percent to 
produce an surplus. 
Where would we be today in agri- 
culture without the experimental 


enormous 
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stations and the extension services 
that carry the results of investiga- 
tions to our farmers? Similarly in in- 
dustry and in medicine and health, 
development programs staffed by 
a large corps of investigators devote 
all their time to planning for the 
future. But nobody is doing any- 
thing like this in education. 

I suggest, therefore, that each 
state set up a Commission on Edu- 
cational Development. It would be 
the task of this commission to look 
to the future constantly and to de- 
vote its entire attention to the im- 
provement of education in the state. 
Obviously, such commissions could 
not follow a uniform pattern; their 
organization would vary from state 
to state. But in every case these 
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commissions should create an at- 
mosphere in education which is 
comparable to that in agriculture, 
industry, or medicine and should 
make it clear that each year we can 
and will do the job better. 

The membership of such a com- 
mission should be of the highest 
caliber, comparable to that of the 
board of regents or trustees of the 
state university, and it should work 
with a highly qualified staff. The 
commission would have no admin- 
istrative responsibilities. It would 
serve primarily three functions: 

1. It would sponsor new experi- 
ments designed to provide higher- 
quality education with due regard 
for efficiency and economy. 

2. It would disseminate informa- 
tion about new developments not 
only within the state but through- 
out the country. 

3. It would promote the adop- 
tion of such new developments as 
have been tried and found success- 
ful; it would also issue an annual 
report and recommend necessary 
legislation. 

The Commission on Educational 
Development should be financed 
on the basis of a fixed percentage 
of the state’s budget for education— 
at something of the magnitude of 
one-half of 1 percent to start with. 
I am confident the return on such 
an investment would be rewarding 
beyond our wildest expectations. 

At the outset the commission 
would re-examine the so-called un- 
alterable truths—the generally ac- 
cepted premises—on which we are 
now operating our educational sys- 


tem. While considering the set for- 
mulas, the commission might as 
well assess the results of promising 
experiments throughout the coun- 
try. Such reconnaissance would pre- 
vent duplication of effort and 
enable the commission to find pro- 
grams for adoption within its own 
state. A few examples of the “un- 
alterable truths” which the commis- 
sion should re-appraise are worth 
mentioning. 


STUDENT-TEACHER RATIO 


Because so much in education 
depends on it, the first shibboleth 
that requires critical examination 
is the fixed teacher-student ratio. 
Our st:.te budgets for education are 
usually based on the number of 
students, and this, in turn, auto- 
matically fixes the number of teach- 
ers needed. This teacher-student 
ratio also determines the number 
of classrooms required and forms 
the basis for our school construc- 
tion. It is usually assumed that the 
all-important ratio must be main- 
tained at any cost: 1 to 30 at the 
elementary level, 1 to 25 for high 
schools, and 1 to 13 for colleges. 
Yet a half century of experimental 
work does not support this fixation. 
In fact, research places the burden 
of proof on the proponents of small 
classes. Students do as well on ex- 
aminations, and in many cases bet- 
ter, if taught in larger classes by 
superior teachers. 

It should be selfevident, there- 
fore, that the quality of the teacher 
is the paramount consideration. But 
in our preoccupation with numbers 
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we have failed to notice the ob- 
vious. 

For many years I wondered 
where the fixed student-teacher 
ratio came from. Finally, with the 
aid of a Talmudic scholar, I learned 
that in Babylonian Talmud, the 
rule was established by Rabbi 
Raba, an authoritative sage of the 
third century A.D. The rule un- 
doubtedly reflected even earlier 
practices and was established long 
before the days of printed books. 

It has been repeatedly demon- 
strated that better instruction re- 
sults when the teacher is given an 
opportunity to use his special tal- 
ents more widely than he can in 


the conventional classroom of stipu- 


lated size. Efforts to utilize teachers 
more effectively have led to greater 
flexibility in the 
use of teacher assistants, to team 
teaching, to the use of television, 
motion pictures, and even teach- 
ing machines. I want it clearly un- 
derstood that I am not advocating 
that television, or any other gad- 
get or device, replace the teacher. 
Nothing can be further from my 
intention. But it would be the func- 
tion of the proposed state commis- 
sions to look into and evaluate all 
such educational explorations. 


class size, to 


EDUCATIONAL ATTAINMENT 


A second “unalterable truth” of 
education is that the number of 
years in school determines the stu- 
dent’s educational attainment. This 
“truth” has been repeatedly dis- 
proven. Tests have shown over and 
over that age and years spent in 
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school are no measure of academic 
attainment. In fact, high-school 
seniors in some secondary schools 
are better educated than some of 
our college graduates. 

In like fashion, we cling to the 
assumption that a number of years 
spent in school, plus a few profes- 
sional courses, are all that is re- 
quired to prepare a teacher for the 
public schools. Such a record may 
satisfy a state’s certification stand- 
ards, but it is ridiculous to assume 
that it in any way guarantees high- 
quality teaching. Teaching is unlike 
any other profession in that anyone 
who enters has already spent ap- 
proximately 17 years in close con- 
tact with the profession. Would it 
not be less wasteful of human ener- 
gy to determine first what it is that 
a teacher has to know and then find 
out whether he already knows it, 
before insisting he study it again? 

The whole educational process 
would become more meaningful if 
each state would establish a system 
of comprehensive examinations to 
determine the actual achievement 
of students. On several occasions in 
the past, when confronted with a 
critical situation, we have resorted 
to the wholesale use of examinations 
to determine the most effective use 
of our human resources. Further- 
more, we are not reluctant to give 
comprehensive examinations for 
admission to college. If examina- 
tions are important and worthwhile 
as a basis for admission, could they 
not also be effective for college 
graduation and at other points in 
the school system? 
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Similarly, our present method of 
certifying teachers by depending on 
accumulated course credits could 
be replaced by a system of exam- 
inations. In this way it would 
perhaps be possible for a truly edu- 
cated person to become a teacher 
even though his academic credits 
did not balance with an arbitrarily 
fixed requirement. This is certainly 
a matter for reappraisal. 

Moreover, the increased use of 
achievement and placement tests 
makes it essential to sharpen our 
what an _ education 
should add up to. And this brings 
us to a third important area of re- 


concept of 


appraisal: the total curriculum. 
THE TOTAL CURRICULUM 


In attempting to adapt the cur- 
riculum to everybody, we have 
fabricated a mosaic without pat- 
tern, a program that is indefinable. 
The curriculum needs to be studied 
to reduce the alarming scattering 
of courses. It is no longer necessary 
for every school to try to offer ev- 
erything. Instead, the very best can 
be given to a far greater number 
For 
example, think of the opportunities 


of students than ever before. 


for learning geology, botany, and 
biology that our national parks 
offer. With television, these re- 
sources can be made available to 
school children throughout the 
country and not, as previously, only 
to the privileged few who can visit 
them. This is only one of many 


areas begging to be developed. 


Finally, we come to the problem 
of the teacher and his professional 
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life. We all know that teachers are 
underpaid and often overworked. 
Successful demonstrations of merit 
salary scales should lead to a reas- 
sessment of the usual system of 
automatic increases according to 
years of experience and degrees 
earned. In order to make the career 
of a teacher more interesting and 
profitable; the subject of his re- 
wards—in the economic as well as 
professional sense—demands an ur- 
gent reappraisal. 

My main concern in drawing at- 
tention to the multitude of prob- 
lems is to suggest the enormous task 
a State Commission on Educational 
Development could perform, if it 
concerned itself with the many crit- 
ical issues that presently confront 
the American educational system, 
and if it made improvement of that 
system its special business. Before 
time, attention, and money will be 
well spent and directed, there must 
be that questioning process of the 
unalterable truths, the shibboleths 
on which so much of our present 
system is based. 

Antiquated techniques, antiquat- 
ed customs and concepts have froz- 
en and have acquired a sanctity 
far beyond their merit. They 
must be desanctified, unfrozen, re- 
examined, revitalized. We must en- 
courage a creative, restless, and 
positive concern for improving the 
quality of education so that each 
individual can become all that he 
is capable of being. Only in this 
manner can we hope to attain that 
vision and that ideal on which this 
nation was founded. ° 
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The Fruits Are Bitter 


Are We 
Squeezing Out 


Adolescence? 


MARGARET MEAD 


In National Parent-Teacher 


= } 
U E complain today that our 


young adults are narrow, selfish, 


interested only in the security of 
their own families, without horizons 
and without dedication, although 
they are good, hard-working hus- 
bands and wives, fathers and moth- 
ers. One explanation is that we turn 
them into potential husbands and 
fathers, wives and mothers far too 
soon. We stunt their moral and in- 
tellectual growth as it was once 
stunted by the narrowness of a 
primitive culture or a stringent 
poverty. But for us there is no such 
excuse. 

Man is born with the capacity to 
acquire any knowledge that his 
forefathers have gained. To absorb 
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this knowledge, man needs the long 
learning period of childhood and 
youth, and this long childhood is 
one main reason why he has been 
able to advance so rapidly. 

What a society does with this 
learning period is a decisive ele- 
ment in determining nct only the 
level of its culture but #s survival 
in a socially competitive world. 
How fast are its children to be 
made to grow up? 

The more primitive the society, 
the shorter the learning period has 
been. But one of the first signs of 
an advancing civilization is the 
lengthened learning period of ado- 
lescence, which postpones adult 
responsibility. 

In the United States today, the 
common man lives as kings once 
lived. The house of the common 
man has luxuries no ancient palace 
could afford—heating and lighting, 
foods from all over the world, new 
this 
house, news of the world is brought 
to him, and from it messages are 
sent, both with astounding rapidity. 


and wonderful materials. In 


Without leaving his easy chair, he 
has gained an extensive knowledge 
of what is going on in the world. 
As we have produced these and 
other marvels of well-being for 
family life, we have thought also 
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that we were giving our children 
something no other children had 
before. We offer them, combined, 
the onetime advantages of the 
highly privileged with the new pos- 
sibilities of an industrialized coun- 
try. Not only do we educate the 
children of the rich or the future 
elite, but everyone. First came ele- 
education for all, then 
high-school education for all — a 
goal undreamed of two short cen- 
turies ago. 


mentary 


SOMETHING IS WRONG 


But we are in serious danger of 
falling short of our ideal, no matter 
how near it may appear when 
we see the hordes of bright-faced 
youngsters pouring out of our im- 
pressively beautiful school build- 
ings. For something is wrong. The 
symptoms have been enumerated 
often: the increase in juvenile de- 
linquency and crime, the number 
of young people whom we perma- 
nently stigmatize as failures, the 
waste of talent, 


low academic 


standards, the high drop-out rate. 
These are the obvious deficits of 
an educational system that has be- 
come too impersonal and too stand- 


ardized to take account of the 
individual child whose first failure, 
if caught in time, need not lead to 
retardation, truancy, and delin- 
quency. 

Just as severe a price is being 
paid by the children who make 
high grades, have an admirable 
record in extracurricular affairs, and 
have good chances at higher educa- 
tion. Along with their conformity 
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to the school’s demands goes con- 
formity to another kind of demand, 
one begun in the junior-high school 
—that they be adult beyond their 
years. 

The very phrase age mate be- 
comes a kind of absurdity in junior- 
high school, where tiny youngsters 
several years away from puberty 
are classified with well-developed 
girls who look almost ready to be 
the mothers of another generation. 
Some of these youngsters have scin- 
tillating intelligence and the bodies 
of children. Others are still childish 
in mind though mature in body. 
Yet all are pushed into a common 
mold, pushed ahead to match not 
the highest intellectual develop- 
ment but the most precocious phys- 
ical development. 

This means that in our junior- 
high schools the pace is set by the 
girls, as it has been ever since the 
children entered first grade. Little 
girls are more docile and more 
verbal than boys, more anxious to 
please; and because these are quali- 
ties that our schools reward, the 
girls appear to excel the boys. If 
the schools would place as high a 
value on other qualities—originality, 
creativity, stubborn individuality of 
style, refusal merely to conform to 
please—the boys, recent investiga- 
tions show, would come out better. 
Docility, verbal compliance, and 
the wish to please don’t go very 
well with originality. 

So, from the start, our grade 
schools expect girls to set stand- 
ards in schoolwork, standards of 
orderliness, accuracy, legibility in 
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handwriting, and proper outlining. 
The boys, for the most part, simply 
remove themselves from this world. 
They play games, think about cars, 
follow the major leagues. Mean- 
while, the girls forge ahead. 


IN JUNIOR-HIGH SCHOOL 


Then comes junior-high school, 
which accentuates the differences 
in each sex and between the sexes 
because it is limited to the years of 
greatest disparity in growth. By 
this time the girls are, on the aver- 
age, two years ahead of the boys 
in physical development. The boys, 
on the other hand, are not only 
farther behind the girls than before 
but incredibly diverse in size and 
shape, from Tom Thumbs to tall, 
thin creatures. Or they may be in- 
ordinately fat. 

Hardly any of the boys have a 
sufficient internal stirring of ap- 
proaching manhood to turn them 
spontaneously in the direction of 
the girls. Girls appear to them as 
alien creatures — too big, too de- 
manding, too sure. Left to them- 
selves, the boys would pull the 
girls’ pony tails, pelt them with 
snowballs, or ignore them altogeth- 
er. Once in a while a boy might 
defend a smaller girl and thus 
begin to think about protecting his 
own and other boys’ sisters, a 
habit which has almost disappeared 
in the United States. But most 
junior-high boys would have noth- 
ing to do with girls their own age. 

Neither would the more mature 
junior-high school girl be attracted 
by the reluctant, fumbling dance 
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steps of her boy classmates. She 
would much prefer older boys, 
much older, even college “men.” 


REAL ADOLESCENCE DENIED 


From first grade on we have 
trapped our boys in a female- 
modeled environment, in which the 
kind of lessons girls do well are the 
kind of lessons everybody does. 
Later we insist on keeping children 
of the same age together, which 
means that the more mature girls 
dominate the scene. Both boys and 
girls, therefore, are denied a real 
adolescence and forced instead into 
premature adult activity. Rich and 
privileged as no nation’ has ever 
been, do we have any reason to 
push our children into such pre- 
mature adulthood, as if they lived 
in a country where the majority of 
the people still do not know where 
tomorrow’s meal will come from? 

This sorry situation has come 
on us gradually. As high schools 
broadened after World War I to 
include all sorts of children, the 
separation of children by age be- 
came more and more rigorous. The 
junior-high school seemed a good 
idea—a way of introducing young 
people by degrees to the different 
structure of high school. But it was 
invented without due regard to 
what we already knew about the 
tremendous discrepancy between 
boys and girls of that age. Nor 
have we reckoned with the ever- 
growing pressure toward precocity, 
toward becoming adult before one 
really becomes adolescent. Long 


pants, lipstick, nail polish, and dat- 
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ing have crept down into the 
grades, and social, not intellectual, 
preparation is emphasized in the 
junior-high school. 

For the stimulating and exciting 
challenge of friendship with mem- 
bers of one’s own sex, we have 
substituted “going steady.” Moth- 
ers report that this makes the boy 
“much more 
work,” 
seriousness, 


serious about his 
that such 
leads to 


career 


not recognizing 
though it 
good grades, early choice, 
and early adulthood, cuts the boy 
off from the searching, exploring, 
and experimenting that will some 
day result in real maturity. 

The fruits of all this are bitter: 
lowered educational standards, a 
world that is much harder for boys 
than girls (although it is from our 
boys that most of our scientists and 
leaders will come), shortcircuited 
careers, low levels of aspiration, the 
tremendous hostility of men toward 


women, and the uneasy contempt 
of women for men. 
None of this can be changed 
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every responsible community can 
do. First, it should urge a different 
kind of emphasis in elementary 
school, so that the special abilities 
of boys will be recognized more 
and their greater waywardness and 
variability penalized less. Second, 
there should be a determined effort 
to reduce social activities at the 
junior-high level, to encourage soli- 
tary pastimes, and to promote sep- 
arate activities for boys and girls 
(all of which are discouraged today 
by parents alike). 
Third, social affairs 
should cut across high-school and 
college lines. Then maturing girls 
can meet older boys who are ready, 
physically and emotionally, for the 
pressures of dating. Fourth, there 
should be a serious exploration of 
the advantages of growing up slow- 


and _ teachers 
adolescent 


ly. The long days of adolescence 
will never return — those days in 
both boys and girls have 
last leisure to search their 
souls and to try, without commit- 
ment, the many possible roles they 


which 
their 


overnight. But there are things that 


may take in the world. ° 


@ All any grown-up expects of an adolescent is that he act 
like an adult and be satisfied to be treated like a child. 
—From Louisiana Schools. 


@ Twelve-year-olds are now taking their dates to the 
theater and then to a hotel for dancing. At this rate, what 
is left for them at 16 but a quiet game of checkers by the 


fireside?—Rabbi David Polish. 


@ The main business of the adolescent is, through gentle 
transition, to stop being one.—From Vocational Guidance 
Quarterly. 


@ The Good Old Days—when kids were juvenile delin- 
quents but did not know it—Dan Kinney. 
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What Is ° 


‘Normal’ Misbehavior? 


Mental Health and IIlness 


WiLuiAM W. WATTENBERG 
In NEA Journal 


cA: Sy the majority 
of our mentally 
healthy. They are capable of play 
and laughter, respond favorably to 


children are 


nice weather, show pride in suc- 
cessful school work, and eagerly ex- 
plore their surroundings. 

They are 
their emotions in a 
priate to the 
to look at 
and to 


relaxed. They express 


form appro- 
They tend 


themselves realistically 


situation. 


have a good estimate of 


They 


o ° 
And they recognize probable con- 


their abilities. act their age 
sequences of their actions. Though 
they may show some pathology, 
they will be able to keep this with- 
in safe limits. 

On the other hand, 
problems beyond the 


emotional 
range of the 
themselves in 


normal show many 


ways—sometimes in unusual 


sonality 


per- 
patterns, sometimes in 
learning difficulties, sometimes in 
disciplinary problems. Whether the 
child is disrupting the class or is 
— —e awn, it may be nec- 
essary to persuade his parents to 
seek treatment for him, themselves, 
or both. 

Many disturbed children display 
They hold tense 
postures, speak in quavering voices, 
perspire regard 
adults disturbed 


stolid. 


Others get carried away by surges 


strong anxiety. 
and 
Some 
children appear “deadpan,” 


profusely, 
fearfully. 
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William W. Wattenberg is Profes- 
sor of Educational Psychology at 
Wayne State University, Detroit, 
Mich. Reported from NEA Journal, 
XLIX (September 1960), 17-19. 


arr re ee 


fe ar, 


of hate, or affection. Their 
emotional expression is often inap- 
propriate. 

Some 


show withdrawal. 


emotionally sick children 
They avoid con- 
indulge in all- 
and react 
strongly to intrusions on their pri- 


tact with people, 
absorbing daydreams, 
A number of disturbed chil- 
dren are talkative. The 
unbroken tide of words may be ac- 


vacy. 


excessively 


companied by worried looks direct- 
ed at the adult. 

Behavior of dis- 
turbed children may be consistently 
ill-suited to thcir sex, their age, and 
their few 


cases, the and 


emotionally 


surroundings. In a 
chief symptom, 
very serious one, is a low energy 
level. The youngster tires easily for 
no apparent reason. In other in- 
stances, the child is impatient of 
frustration. He quits difficult tasks 
quickly and displays anger at any 
setback. 

Emotional problems often mani- 
fest themselves as learning diffi- 
The troubled child may 
have an emotional block to learn- 
ing at the level of his ability or he 


culties. 
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may be able to learn but be un- 
able to give back the information 
in speech or writing. 

In helping the poor learner, we 
must first make sure that his intel- 
ligence and social background 
make it possible for him to master 
his school work. Then we must 
study the symptoms to discover 
his type of learning difficulty. 

A common situation is where the 
errors are understandable in terms 
of the subject. For instance, the 
errors in division may result from 
faulty multiplication by eight. The 
solution is to give remedial instruc- 
tion without considering emotional 
troubles unless the difficulty per- 
sists after careful reteaching. 

A second possibility is that the 
child shows anxiety when taking 
an examination or speaking in class. 
This is a production difficulty. If 
the child consistently shows this 
pattern, there may w ell be an emo- 
tional cause. 

A third possibility is that the pat- 
tern of errors has little logic, and 
there is little sense to the way the 
youngster knows something one 
day, forgets it the second, and un- 
expectedly recalls it the third. Such 
a condition bespeaks some fairly 
deep emotional block. If at all pos- 
sible, the parents should be urged 
to seek psychiatric help for the 
child. 


A fourth pattern appears in the 
high school. Rather suddenly, 
occurs an unexpected contrast be- 
tween the work the child is now 
doing and what he did earlier. If 
he has only recently become inter- 


there 
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ested in the opposite sex, this can 
be a relatively normal thing. As 
soon as he is comfortably estab- 
lished in social activities, academic 
work will usually return to its old 
levels. If his work does not im- 
prove, however, then it is impor- 
tant to determine the youngster’s 
attitude about his educational fu- 
ture. If the evidence points to 
strong parental pressure for scho- 
lastic success, then we may suspect 
an emotional reaction linked to 
parent-child conflict. Counseling on 
personal problems may quickly re- 
solve the difficulty. If not, then in- 
tensive treatment could be the only 
solution. 


DISCIPLINARY PROBLEMS 


What about disciplinary prob- 
lems? What signs tend to distin- 
guish normal misbehavior from 
“sick” misbehavior? 

Misbehavior can be psychologi- 
cally normal, even though it con- 
stitutes a problem for the teach- 

. Fighting among boys anywhere 
the third grade is normal 
neighborhoods, but the 
schools may have to enforce rules 
Also, misbehavior is nor- 


prviet 
in many 


against it. 
mal if it expresses an emotional re- 
action which is appropriate. 
Misbehaving is normal, psycho- 
logically speaking, if it serves a 
clear purpose for the child. Dora, 
for example, has driven her young 
math teacher to distraction by turn- 
ing in assignments based on mis- 
understandings of his directions. It 
is normal for young girls to have 
crushes on men teachers and seek 
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their attention. With this problem 
an experienced principal can be as 
helpful as a psychiatrist. 
Misbehavior bespeaks emotional 
however, when it 
shows the following 
characteristics: 


disturbances, 
consistently 


1. The behavior has a peculiar 
The 
pupil in question really knows bet- 
ter but “cannot help himself.” 
Something made him do it and he 
cannot tell you what. Such behav- 


compulsive or driven quality. 
} ] y 


ior calls for professional diagnosis. 


2. The behavior has a quality of 
soliciting punishment. Helen, in 
seventh grade, consistently goes out 
of her way to provoke the wrath of 
stop 


until the teacher swoops down on 


her teachers and does not 
“You have been ask- 

The teacher’s out- 
burst is a fairly accurate diagnosis. 
A conference with the parents 
might provide some clue as to the 
cause. 

3. The accom- 
panied by inappropriately intense 
When Carl 

completely 
and 


her, shouting, 


ing for this!’ 


misbehavior is 


gets into a 


loses 


emotion. 
fight, he 
trol of 
most murderous. Although fighting 
among wildly 
destructive rage is another matter. 


con- 
himself becomes al- 
boys is not unusual, 


Carl needs professional help. 

4. The misbehavior itself is in- 
appropriate to the age level or sit- 
uation. Jennie, although 12, has 
temper tantrums in which she acts 
like a six-year-old. Larry, although 
living in a rather reserved middle- 
class suburb, uses four-letter ob- 
scenities in class. Either form of 
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conduct is so far out of line it in- 
dicates some serious personality 
disorder. 

5. There is a consistent pattern 
of offenses followed by intense re- 
which is quickly forgotten 
because there are new offenses and 
further remorse. For a conscience to 
be able to punish after a misdeed 
but be incapable of giving effec- 
warnings is hardly 
professional diag- 


morse, 


tive advance 
normal. Again, 
nosis is needed. 

6. After relatively serious events, 
ungsters 


pied with their parents’ probable 


some wy appear preoccu- 


reaction. It is quite possible that 
the child’s conflict is motivated by 
hostility to a parent. Such behavior 
can be the result of a neurotic pat- 
tern. A child-guidance clinic might 
be able to help unravel the situa- 
tion. 

At some time or another, every 
adult child will show 
some defense mechan- 
display some inappropriate 
emotions, be confused by some as- 
and evidence other 
isolated symptoms associated with 
mental illness. But let us remember 
that most children are strong and 
For the rest, although 
teachers cannot be psychiatrists, 
they often can identify some prob- 
able victims and possibly forestall 
life-wrecking developments. 

At the very eentt having recog- 
nized that a child is emotionally 
vulnerable, we can treat 
him with patience and understand- 
ing in the classrooms. For some, 
this will be of inestimable value. ® 


and every 


irrational 


isms, 


pects of reality, 


resilient. 


later, 


weak or 





Responding to Demands 


Program of the High School We Need 


KIMBALL WILES and FRANKLIN PATTERSON 


In The High School We Need 


= secondary school must serve 
role. It contribute 
to the development of basic citi- 
zenship beliefs and skills and also 
promote the 


a dual must 


individual’s 
Although both 
contribute ultimately 


goal, 


unique 
abilities. functions 
to the same 
society, they are not 
always cultivated by the same proc- 


a better 


ess and the school must organize its 
program to further both ends. 

We believe the secondary school 
should be a comprehensive school. 
If a major task of the public-school 
system is to develop the basic val- 
ues of a free society, students must 
have an opportunity to live and 
work together. If specialized high 
schools which divide the popula- 
tion along social and economic lines 
were substituted for comprehensive 
it would further the 
division that exists among groups 


high schools, 
and decrease the possibility of 
maintaining and developing the 
qualities that unite us as a free 
people. The comprehensive high 
element in 
the development of a 


school is an essential 
common 
viewpoint sufficiently strong to hold 
our nation together. 
Outcomes Sought. — There are 
certain types of growth which must 
be promoted in all youths who at- 
tend the school. . Each 
youth should dev elop increased un- 


derst: anding of self and his respon- 


secondary 
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sibilities in society, commitment to 


democratic values, economic un- 
derstanding of self and his respons- 
ibility to think. 
that will help him to be an effective 
The amount of 

will vary from 
to student for it is not the function 


These are qualities 
citizen. growth, 
however, student 
of the school to produce students 
who are exactly alike. 
Variety of Offerings. — 
ondary school must provide a wide 


The sec- 


range of experience through class 
No longer 
assumed that all youth 


and nonclass activities. 
it be 
can benefit from the same program. 
If the capacities of all youth are to 
be developed, the offerings of the 


can 


secondary school should be as com- 
prehensive as are the educational 
needs of the society which supports 

. Recent research has shown that 
pa individual interprets for him- 
self and that he learns in terms of 
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his needs, background, and pur- 
poses. The program that will be 
successful in promoting growth in 
commitment to democratic values 
for one student will not necessarily 
be effective with other students. 

Individual Programs. — The pro- 
gram for each youth should be 
planned on an_ individual basis. 
Establishing four curriculums — 
academic, vocational, business, and 
general — and asking that a student 
choose and fodlow one is not the 
answer. Such a plan does not pro- 
vide adequately for individual dif- 
ferences and is not flexible enough 
to permit change in pupil goals and 
plans without drastic penalty. 

If a 


decides in his third year of high 


student who matures late 
school that he wants to go to col- 
lege, he should not be denied the 
opportunity or forced to take extra 


semesters of high-school work be- 


cause of an unwise choice made at 
the end of the eighth grade. And 
all students who expect to continue 
their 
higher education do not need the 


education in institutions of 
same high-school courses. Research 
has repeatedly demonstrated that 
no particular selection of high- 
school courses provides the best 
preparation for college. If maxi- 
mum learning is to be achieved, the 
individual's selection of courses 
terms of his 
present interests, potential career 
direction, and long-range aspira- 


should be made in 


tions. 
Basic Elements. — The program 
for each individual must contain 


general education and specialized 
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education. General education is es- 
sential to equip our youth for the 
responsibilities of free citizenship. 
Specialized education is equally es- 
sential to promote the development 
of individual abilities and sensibili- 
ties. 

One-third to 
student’s 


of each 
should be de- 


one-half 
program 
voted to general education. All per- 
sons growing up in our culture need 
a knowledge of democratic values 
and skill in implementing them, an 
understanding of our governmental 
and social institutions, an insight 
into our economic organization, a 
grasp of our national and interna- 
tional relations, and an ability to 
contribute to the functioning and 
improvement of our human life. 
The required courses and activities 
should be those which focus direct- 
ly on promoting these qualities. 
Although 
important, the secondary school 
must place at least equal emphasis 
on opportunity for individual devel- 
opment. One-half to two-thirds of 


general education is 


each student’s program should be 
used to develop his talents and to 
further his personal goals within 
the framework that the community 
is willing and able to support. Each 
community should make available 
a range of elective offerings. Each 
student, with appropriate guidance, 
should be free to choose for one- 
half.or more of his program those 
courses which, in his opinion, will 
develop his potentialities. 
Placement of Courses. — Any 
elective course should be available 
to any qualified student regardless 
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of his grade level. Since students 
develop at different rates, to make 
the assumption that courses other 
than general education courses 
should be assigned to a particular 
grade level is to limit the extent 
to which the school can care for 
individual differences. For example, 
a mature ninth-grade pupil reading 
at the eleventh-grade or twelfth- 
grade level should be free to move 
into an elective course in literature. 
A student who is strong in mathe- 
matics should be free to move into 
geometry even though he is in the 
ninth grade. The basis of choice for 
the elective portion of the student's 
curriculum should be the intensity 
of his purpose, his potential, and 
his level of achievement. 

Change in Program. The in- 
dividual’s program should be eval- 
uated year and revised to 
provide for change in purpose and 
accurate abil- 
ity. Each student beginning his 
secondary -school program should 
plan his complete high-school pro- 
gram. The student, and 
staff members should participate 
in this planning. At the end of the 
of the ninth grade 
at the end of each year of 
progress, the plan should be re- 
vised. Courses should be dropped 
added _ if 


changed or if 


each 
more estimates of 


parents, 


first semester 
and 


goals have 
attained level of 
indicates 


and others 


achievement success is 
not probable. 

Guidance. — Each student should 
have one staff member who is 
carefully selected to guide him 
throughout his high-school career. 


Scheduling should permit this staff 
member to get acquainted with the 
student and his parents and consult 
with them on decisions. 

Guidance of high-school students 
cannot be pe formed adequately by 
counselors alone. With a counseling 

load of 200 to 300 students, the 
counselor is able to see the majority 
of students only once or twice a 
If guidance is to function 
in the secondary school, 


semester. 


the class- 


room teacher will provide the major 


portion of it. The major function 
of the guidance specialist will be 
to serve as a resource to teachers 
and provide help for students with 
serious difficulties. 

A Home Base. — Each student 
should be a member of at least one 
home base group with which he 
has a continuing relationship. The 
student needs the friendship and 
support that continued acquaint- 
anceship with other pupils will pro- 
vide. The homeroom or one of the 
general education classes may well 
be the group in which the student 
has his continuing membership. A 
sense of continuity and identity may 
be lost as an individual shifts from 
group to group during the elective 
portion of his program. The home 
base group should be the unit for 
organizing intramural activities and 
student government. 

Grouping. — Students should be 
grouped in various ways in different 
phases of their high-school experi- 
The controversy in regard to 
grouping is meaningless if pro- 
ponents see only two choices — 
heterogeneous or homogeneous. 


ence. 
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Grouping within a high-school pro- 
gram should be done to provide 
the best environment for the kind 
of growth the school seeks to pro- 
mote. In general education, the 
most important purpose is to de- 
velop qualities that will produce a 
good citizen. This phase of the 
program, therefore, should be in 
that are heterogeneously 
grouped. This process permits a 
student to know what the various 
segments of the population are like, 
and develop skill in working with 
people different from himself. 

In the elective portion of a 
program, the grouping 
should be homogeneous in terms of 
two the pupil’s intensity 
of purpose and his level of achieve- 
ment. Most people are familiar 
with grouping based on levels of 
achievement as in varsity athletics, 
music groups, and advanced typing. 
Not as much use is made of the 
intensity of purpose factor in group- 
ing. Yet intensity of purpose deter- 
mines the amount of effort that 
an individual will exert—it may be 
fully as important as the student's 
level of achievement. 

Materials of Instruction. — The 
high school should utilize the new 
resources for instruction that derive 
from our culture’s rapidly develop- 
ing technology. Our schools already 
make use of simple audio-visual 
devices and materials, but little has 
been done to provide the simulated 
reality-experience training that has 


classes 


student’s 


factors: 


been advanced in the armed forces 
and industry. High-school staffs 
need to consider as many ways as 
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possible in which old and new 
technical resources can be used. 
Schedules. — Administrators are 
faced with the task of experiment- 
ing with schedules to provide for 
better instruction. Not all activities 
can be accommodated within 40 
to 50 minute periods. In work 
which includes pupil planning, lab- 
oratory experiments, and going into 
the community, longer periods are 
needed. Flexibility and willingness 
to vary from current practice should 
receive community support. 
Curriculum Change. — The cur- 


riculum must change from year to 
year if it is to be responsive to 
the needs of our dynamic culture. 
As times change, new courses will 
and others should be 
Each high-school faculty 


be needed 
deleted. 
should develop an_ organization 
which guarantees continuous eval- 
uation, planning, and coordination 
of the total program in terms of the 
changing requirements and oppor- 
of our society, and the 
potentialities and purposes of the 
individual. 


tunities 


The American high school repre- 
sents a great achievement, one of 
which all can be proud. It has con- 
tributed immeasurably to the rais- 
ing of our standards of living and 
culture and has been a major force 
in the development of a unified so- 
It has been responsive to 
requests to fulfill many functions. 
The views summarized here reflect 
confidence that the American high 
school will respond to demands in 
the present and future as positively 
as it has in the past. ° 


ciety. 





The Situation Today Is a “Chaotic Mess” 





Considerations Favoring National 
Certification of Teachers 





Myron LIEBERMAN 


In The Journal of Teacher Education 


7 HE certification of teachers 
today is in a _ chaotic mess. 
This phase of education cannot be 
cleaned up without basic changes 
in our approach to it. It is late 
in the game to dilly-dally further 
with mere juggling of credit hours 
required in this or that subject or 
with making a big to-do about 
the fact that some subject-matter 
specialists attend the same confer- 
ences as some teachers and profes- 
of education. Our situation 
requires a more substantial, more 


sors 


concrete, and more permanent step 
toward resolving the fundamental 
problems of teacher certification. 

I favor national certification of 
teachers. This will not solve all 
the problems of teacher certifica- 
tion; indeed, a plan embodying it 
might be poor, even dangerous. 
But national certification will in- 
crease the probability of good solu- 
tions to the basic problems of 
certification. 

By “national certification of 
teachers,” I mean a situation in 
which the number and kind of 


teaching certificates, and the re- 
quirements for each, are substan- 
tially the same all over the United 
States. However, I neither advocate 
the certification of 
teachers by the federal government. 
National certification, as I define 


nor oppose 


the term, is not the same thing as 
certification by the federal govern- 
ment. National certification 
come about in a variety of ways. 


can 


Federal certification is only one of 
these ways, and probably not the 
most feasible one at the present 
time. 

Any plan for certifying teachers 
has both advantages and disadvan- 
tages. Acceptance of a plan does 
not imply belief in its perfection. 
It involves only belief that its ad- 
vantages outweigh its disadvantages 


. ————— — ~ 
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to an extent greater than is the 
case with any other plan. National 
certification may well be character- 
ized by some unique disadvantages. 
So may alternative plans, including 
the one currently in effect, in which 
each state sets its own certification 
requirements. If people were fully 
cognizant of the inadequacies of 
our present certification structure, 
they would be much more willing, 
even eager, to change it. 

It is not intended here to docu- 
ment all these inadequacies. But it 
is possible to briefly show ways in 
which national certification would 
be an improvement over the present 
system. 

More than 33,000,000 Americans 
change their residence every year; 
more than a third of these changes 
are interstate in character. This high 
degree of geographical mobility is 
essential to our economic and politi- 
cal freedom. State barriers to teach- 
ing obstruct the free movement of 
people which is so important in our 
society. Teachers should be free 
to work anywhere in the country 
where their needed 
without having to contend with 


services are 


ad hoc state requirements. This 
calls for a way of determining cer- 
tification requirements which tran- 
scends state lines. 


MOBILITY IMPLICATIONS 


The tremendous mobility of our 
student population also has impli- 
cations for certification that should 
not be ignored. It seems obvious 
that we must ensure a reasonable 
degree of educational continuity on 
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the part of students. Such contin- 
uity cannot be achieved merely by 
prescribing a continuous public- 
school curriculum. Unless programs 
for preparing teachers are geared 
to this curriculum, it will be taught 
to many students by inadequate 
teachers. In short, to whatever ex- 
tent the school curriculum should 
transcend state lines, certification 


requirements should transcend 


them also. 

A child taught by poor teachers 
does not have equality of educa- 
tional opportunity vis-a-vis a child 


taught by good teachers. The criti- 
cal reader may concede the inequal- 
ity but point out that no system of 
can eliminate it. No 
matter what the standards for a 


certification 


teaching certificate may be, some 
teachers will be better than others. 
To reduce the range of teacher dif- 
ferences by certifying only an elite 
group would deprive most children 
of teachers. On the other hand, the 
lower the standards, the larger the 
gap between teachers certified, and 
hence the more inequality. This is 
the dilemma. Why should national 
certification probably result in a 
better solution than our present 
system of certification? 

National certification would not 
eliminate all differences between 
certified teachers. However, it 
would probably reduce the range 
of these differences by preventing 
the certification of large numbers 
of teachers of low quality. National 
certification would have this effect 
because it is practically inconceiv- 
able that an agency charged with 
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recommending requirements for the 
entire country would recommend 
them at the level of the low- 
standard states. The requirements 
of such states are geared to a local 
instead of a national view of what 
we can and should pay to get 
teachers. 


RAISING STANDARDS 


Perhaps it would be useful to 
indicate why national certification 
is not likely to lower standards in 
the high-standard states while rais- 
ing them in the low-standard ones. 
The situation in medicine illustrates 
my reasoning on this point. Medical 
licensure is still the legal responsi- 
bility of the states. In practice, 
medical associations have gotten 
most of the state medical boards 
to accept the same requirements 
for licensure. As a result, we have 
a national but not a federal pattern 
of medical education and licensure 
in this country. 

National certification in educa- 
tion can and should be brought 
about in the same way. If it is, the 
impact of national certification will 
be to raise the minimum standards 
for certification in some states with- 
out lowering them in others. As long 
as certification is the legal respon- 
sibility of the states, professional 
organizations will be free to work 
for standards higher than the na- 
minimums. The efforts of 
these organizations are almost in- 
variably directed at putting a floor 
under certification, not a ceiling 
over it. Furthermore, states and 
communities which want teachers 


tional 
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trained above the national or state 
minimums, whatever they may be, 
can always get such teachers by 
paying for them. 

If minimum standards in all 
states were reasonably high, it 
would be preferable to use employ- 
ment rather than certification con- 
trols to secure superior teachers. 
This is done in some other profes- 
sions characterized by high stand- 
ards over the country, despite the 
fact that their professional person- 
nel are licensed on a state basis. 
Unfortunately, this situation reflects 
a level of organizational effective- 
ness and leadership which seems a 
long way off in education. If our 
professional organizations are un- 
able to achieve national certification 
as long as the states retain legal 
control of certification, such control 
will eventually be eliminated with- 
out regard to teachers’ views on 
what should replace it. 

National certification would be 
in the selfinterest of teachers. As 
an occupational group, teachers are 
severely handicapped by the low 
certification standards in many 
These low standards have 
an adverse impact on the prestige 
of teachers everywhere. This im- 
pact is considerable, although its 
effects are indirect. One cannot con- 
fine the effects of low standards to 
the states which have them. Our 
society is too mobile and interde- 
pendent for this to happen. 

Certain occupations carry consid- 
erable prestige and economic re- 
wards wherever persons in them 
decide to locate. This is not true 


states. 
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of teaching, which loses many able 
people everywhere because of its 
uneven occupational status. If 
teachers ever grasp fully the extent 
to which their occupational inter- 
dependence cuts across state lines, 
they will become much stronger 
supporters of national certification 
than they are at present. Low stand- 
ards anywhere are a monkey on 
the back of all teachers, whether 
or not they perceive the situation 
this way. 

Many objections to national cer- 
tification rest on the assumption 
that it will be too similar to the 
present practice, the only difference 
being the national rather than the 
state scale. If I thought this, I 
would be opposed to national cer- 
tification myself. My belief is that 
by changing the level at which 
certification requirements are de- 
cided, we will thereby change the 
character of the requirements them- 
selves. This is why I do not believe 
that national certification will lead 
to undesirable doctrinal tests. 

The fear that national certifica- 
tion would lead to undesirable ideo- 
logical conformity is not supported 


by experience from other occupa- 
tions. Furthermore, we should be 
aware of the extent to which this 
evil prevails now, as, for example, 
in the attempts to prevent members 
of the National Association for the 
Advancement of Colored People 
from being certified in many south- 
ern states. Does anyone in his 
right mind suppose that a national 
agency would even try, let alone 
get away with, such a practice? 
Canons of technical competence 
are one thing; those of ideological 
persuasion are another. True, the 
fear is that a national agency will 
try to palm off the latter as the 
However, state and local 
school systems get away with this 
now only because neither the coun- 
try as a whole nor the teaching 
profession puts up any resistance 
to the practice. This lack of resist- 
ance makes no sense if we accept 
the concept of national certification. 
In that case, special political or 
nonprofessional requirements for 
certification in any state will be 
instantly regarded as a matter of 
national concern by both lay and 
professional groups. e 


former. 


@ Fifty-three percent of the educators responding in a 
recent random poll of members of Phi Delta Kappa, the 
professional fraternity for men in education, believe that 
present certification requirements are sound. Only 12 per- 
cent expressed strong beliefs that they were unsound, and 
24 percent tended to think so. Another 12 percent had no 
opinion on the matter. 


@ Tell a man something is bad, he’s not at all sure he 
wants to give it up. Describe it as stupid and he knows it’s 
the better part of caution to listen.—David Seabury. 





What Are Some of the Unsolved Problems? 


The Role of the Junior College 


in Higher Education 


Howarp A. CAMPION 


In College And University 
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J 
+ 
ly new institution in the develop- 


HE junior college is a relative- 


ment of American education. None 
existed in 1900; today the nation 
boasts 700. California has 66; 
Texas, 46; New York, 43; Wiscon- 
sin, 36; and the number of junior 
colleges increases almost daily. Two 
new ones have been authorized by 
citizens of local districts in Cali- 
fornia since the beginning of this 
calendar year. 

The formation and development 
of this type of institution is being 
urged not alone by local citizens, 
but with the blessings of the four- 
year colleges and universities and 
with the support of business, indus- 
try, labor and service clubs, com- 
munity organizations, and church- 
es. 

Such popularity must be de- 
served—why? 

First, a look at the purposes and 
stated functions of a junior college. 
Typical of “purpose” statements is 
that of the California Junior Col- 
lege Association which was repro- 
duced in a 1958 California State 


Bulletin. 
PURPOSES 


1. College transfer education 
(lower division) : It provides lower- 
division college work for those stu- 
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ucation, 


dents who plan to continue their 
education beyond that offered by 
the college. 


2. Vocational 


terminal educa- 
tion: It provides vocational training 
to those students whose period of 
end when 


they complete junior college. This 


formal education will 
training is designed as a one-year 
or two-year program to help stu- 
dents develop occupational compe- 
tencies and the personal qualities 
essential to wholesome living. 

3. General education: It is in- 
tended that every junior-college 
student shall have opportunity to 
get an education which will pre- 
pare him to function effectively as 
a member of his family, his com- 
munity, his state, his nation, and 
his world. 

4. Guidance: It is a specific re- 
sponsibility to assist students to 
“find themselves.” A program of 
guidance is provided so that every 
student may discover his aptitudes, 
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choose a life work, and prepare for 
the successful pursuit of the life 
work he chooses. 

Adult education: There should 
with the high 
schools and other public institu- 


be cooperation 
tions in providing instruction and 
cultural activities to assist in meet- 
ing the educational needs of many 
adults living in the community. 
To the above list of purposes 
many junior colleges add the fol- 
lowing: 
“maintenance” 
through 
their own fault or because of for- 
have failed 


record that 


6. Remedial and 
education for those who, 
tuitous circumstances, 
to 
will admit them to a four-year col- 


attain a scholastic 


lege or university. 

Serve as a cultural center for 
the community by providing lec- 
forums, and dra- 


tures, concerts, 


matic performances. 


CHARACTERISTICS 


Certain definite characteristics 
have emerged to distinguish this in- 


stitution. Usually a junior college 


legally is a part of the public- 
but educationally it 
education. A 
junior college is local in control and 


school system, 
is a part of higher 
therefore, 


orientation and, 


responsive to community needs and 


more 


desires. Junior college is the only 
“open door” the 
scheme of higher education. For 
“another 
secure higher educa- 


remaining in 
many youths it provides 
chance” to 
tion. The program is usually flex- 
ible and diversified to meet the 
needs of people of widely varying 
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and to serve 
a rapidly changing economic so- 


interests and abilities 
ciety. 

A Master Plan Survey of Cali- 
fornia higher education has recent- 
completed. This study 
served to clarify the present and 
future role of the junior college in 
that The eomenliatinns 
accord junior college a full 


ly been 


state. 
the 
partnership in the California sys- 
If all rec- 
ommendations carried out, 
these institutions will grow from a 
1960 enrolment of 100,000 to 300,- 
000 full-time students in 1975. Part 
of this 
recommendation 


tem of higher education. 
are 


growth will result from a 
to reduce the 
number of freshman and sopho- 
students in the University of 
and in the state col- 
leges. recommended that 
this about 51 per- 
cent of the student body) be re- 
duced 10 percent by 1975. 

some 
solved problems facing the junior 


more 
California 
It 

number 


was 


(now 


There are, however, un- 
college. These include: 
Will the 


forced by 


colleges be 
increasing enrolment to 


junior 


adopt restrictive admission require- 
ments? Will the ‘ 
dents tend to 


“selection” of stu- 
the “open 
door” policy, and if so, where will 
certain American youth find op- 
portunity for further education? If 
this should happen, America may 
have to invent still another and 
different kind of post-high-school 
institution. 

What about retention? If the 
“open door” policy, is preserved, 
may we expect to find a few who 


destroy 
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will not or cannot profit by the greconomy so desperately needs? The 
school’s offerings? No college can 
the expense of retaining 


justify 

“riders.” Should the junior college 
develop a uniform policy of proba- 
tion, recognizing their exploratory 
function by giving those who fail in 
first attempts another opportunity, 
yet take steps to prevent contin- 
uous enrolment of the malingerer? 

What will be the effect of over- 
loading the already hard-pressed 
area of curriculum planning? Will 
the higher cost of terminal, voca- 
tional, technical, etc., courses tend 
to favor the less expensive aca- 
demic curriculum? This could be 
the most serious threat to the char- 
acter of this institution which came 
into being to serve educational 
needs of all the people. 

What is the : significance of the 
movement to drop the “junior” 
from the names of these colleges? 
Is this good, or does it indicate an 
ambition to become full-fledged 
four-year colleges? 

One of the most pressing prob- 
lems is that of adequately financing 
a broad diversified program. Where 
will the money come from if we 
are to keep the door open? Can we 
abandon the hope of keeping the 
school tuition-free? With increased 
competition from universities and 
colleges for state funds, how much 
aid can local junior colleges expect 
from that source? Can the local 
citizens stand further increase in 
their already high taxes on real 
property (homes) ? 

How can the junior college aid in 
developing the technicians our 


technician’s area of skill and knowl- 
edge lies between that of the 
skilled tradesman and the engineer. 
The training of these technicians 
is not a high-school job. It should 
not be necessary to fill such jobs 
with graduate engineers and scien- 
tists, yet it is happening. The abil- 
ity to carry on these tasks can be 
developed in one or two years of 
post-high-school specialized train- 
ing; it therefore becomes a chal- 
lenge to the two-year college. 

The junior college must attain 
a balance that represents its posi- 
tion between secondary and pro- 
fessional education. We must find 
the right mix of vocational and 
transfer students; the right balance 
of scholastic ability and subject 
in our faculties; the best 
allocation of upper and lower di- 
vision students, of the superior and 
lesser endowed. 

There is more to be said about 
college, but this is 
enough to indicate that this new in- 
stitution is here, and here to stay. 
It will play an increasingly impor- 
tant role in our scheme of higher 
education in the next decade, and 
will aid in assuring this country 
that the maximum human poten- 
tial will be discovered and devel- 
oped to the advantage of our so- 
cial, economic, military, and indi- 
vidual welfare. It will keep the 
door open for the development of 
ability of whatever kind. It will, 
we hope, live up to the expecta- 
tions of its sponsors and glorify its 


American birthright. ° 


mastery 


the junior 
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Education by Machines 


Languages 


by Electronics 


Max ZELDNER 


In High Points 


OD ne principal called in the 
chairman of the foreign-language 
department and—showing him an 
official circular from the Board of 
Education — said, “Here, you are 
getting $2,500. Spend it!” 

The chairman was flabbergasted, 
of course! A glance at the docu- 
ment explained the windfall. 

“The federal government has 
made available funds under the 
National Defense Education Act 
for the purchase of audio-visual 
equipment and materials to be used 
in improving instruction in foreign 
languages.” Attached to this notice 
was a listing of suggested equip- 
ment. The list included television 
receivers, slide and filmstrip pro- 
jectors (both silent and sound), 
projection screens, tape recorders, 
phonographs, radios, desk-viewer- 
filmstrips, microphone equipment, 
and the necessary equipment for 
placing the materials in classroom 
use. 

When the news of this gift was 
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made known to the teachers they 
were bewildered. Must we buy 
more equipment? Where will we 
keep all the machines? Who will 
take care of them? When? 

To be sure, audio-visual equip- 
ment is important—to supplement 
and complement the regular school 
work. But if these machines, pur- 
chased in ever greater numbers, 
enter the language classrooms dur- 
ing the very limited time set aside 
for instruction, then the teacher is 
displaced and the machines take 
over. And if the results of two or 
three years of foreign-language 
teaching have been poor thus far, 
with the installation of electronics 
the results may be even poorer. 
Before, students couldn’t speak the 
foreign language; now, if this del- 
uge of mechanical devices contin- 
ues, they will not be able to read 
it either. 


MILITARY EXPERIENCE 

In discussions on foreign-lan- 
instruction, one often en- 
the argument that the 
military is highly successful with 
extensive 


guage 


counters 


audio - visual 
equipment. That is true. During 
World War II the Army did suc- 
ceed in training large numbers of 
men in one or another of 50 differ- 
ent languages in a matter of several 
months. The Foreign Service In- 
stitute is doing it now. Why can't 


use of 


Max Zeldner is a teacher at Fort 
Hamilton High School, Brooklyn, 
New York. Reported from High 
Points, XLII (June 1960), 17-22. 
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it be accomplished in our high 
schools? 

The students in the government 
schools are usually mature, intelli- 
gent, educated, professional people 
who have a real need and strong 
desire for learning the language. 
It may mean promotion, greater 
prestige, or a more desirable posi- 
tion overseas. Motivation is very 
high. These strongly motivated 
students have from four to six hours 
a day, five days a week, in about 
six months of intensive classroom 
instruction, or about 600 contact 
hours. Also, these hours are spent 
with a native-speaking tutor while 
a scientific linguist monitors the 
class. And how many students are 
there in a class? Enrolment is from 
three to six per class; the average 
class has three students. After class, 


the student studies at home using 
books, records, and borrowed tapes. 


HIGH-SCHOOL SITUATION 


Compare that with the situation 
in any large public high school. 
The student in the heterogeneous 
class may have an IQ of anywhere 
between 85 and 140. His reason 
for studying the language may be 
that he is college bound and has to 
present a foreign language, or that 
he was given the language because 
there was no other subject he 
could fit into his program. He may 
have wanted to study Spanish but, 
since only a French teacher was 
available, he was put into French, 
which he hates. 

If he attends school regularly 
and is never absent or late, he will 
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receive about three hours of instruc- 
tion per week, and he may devote 
another three hours to homework. 
But in the 40 minutes or so that 
the student is in class, there are 
34 more students in that room! 

And so we have 600 hours under 
the so-called “Army Method” as 
against 200 hours in our schools, 
and three students as against 35. 
Even if the teacher should remain 
silent, student would have 
only about a minute to recite, read, 
or say something in the foreign 
tongue. Furthermore, the way our 
large high schools are now organ- 
ized, there are numerous but nec- 
y interruptions during the 
period and many periods are can- 
celed altogether. 


each 


essary 


YES AND NO 


Audio-visual equipment and ma- 
terials — yes! But not in place of 
the regular class period. These 
mechanical aids may and should 
be used when there is a real need: 
in direct connection with a given 
lesson, or topic, or current event. 
When used at the appropriate 
time they may increase and stimu- 
late the learner. Sound and pictures 
can do a great deal to help clarify 
and extend the meaning of the 
verbal symbols and make the ab- 
stract real and concrete. 

But without resorting to ma- 
chines, and before training our 
teachers to become electronic engi- 
neers, we have in our classrooms 
readily available visual aids. There 
is, first of all, that wonderful visual 
aid, the blackboard. Then there 
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are maps, charts, stamps and coins, 
pictures, flash cards, posters, and 
foreign newspapers and magazines. 

Some schools may already have 
enough audio-visual equipment to 
satisfy the needs of their particular 
foreign-language department. The 
recorders and projectors that are 
already there may be gathering 
dust in closets and _ book-rooms. 
Some of our more open-minded 
instructors, having experimented 
with tape recorders, consoles, and 
projectors, have found them want- 
ing. Disregarding the loss of time 
and the lack of proper soundproof 
teachers 
have found that the greater use of 
tapes and films actually interferes 
their teaching. There 
a magnetic-tape curtain between 
teacher and class, a celluloid film 


recording rooms, these 


with is 


between the personality of the 
teacher and the receptive, impres- 
sionable mind of the pupil. There 
is no longer that desirable teacher- 
pupil, pupil-teacher, and _pupil- 
pupil relationship. 

If there is a greater need for 
communication between peoples, 
and if our aim is to achieve greater 
the 
foreign-language student must hear 
more and speak more. That re- 
quires time and more time, prac- 
tice and more practice, in and out 
of school. As an example of what 
can be accomplished we have only 
to look at the fine results in lan- 
guage study achieved by many 
foreign countries. And the students 
there have probably never used 
a console, or a_ tape-recorder- 


proficiency in conversation, 
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playback, or earphones, or projec- 
tor. 

Of a list of 36 countries pre- 
pared Unesco, the United 
States is last both in regard to 
starting age and in years of con- 
tinuity in the study of foreign 
languages. What is especially sig- 
nificant the list is 
that in Austria, West Germany, 
Mexico, France, Denmark, Russia, 


for 


about Unesco 


Sweden, and England the study 


of foreign language is compulsory. 
In the United States it is an elec- 
tive and most students choose not 
to elect it. 


4 SUGGESTION 


The funds granted by our gov- 
ernment are certainly timely and 
welcome. But they can be utilized 
to better advantage if only 10 per- 
cent were allotted for audio-visual 
materials and the balance for stu- 
dent scholarships. These scholar- 
ships could be granted to outstand- 
ing, carefully selected students for 
study-tours of the country whose 
language is being studied. The 
study-tours be conducted 
the summers under the 
guidance of experienced, mature 
language teachers. 

This type of award and recogni- 
tion will tend to encourage greater 
effort and higher achievement on 
the part of the entire student pop- 
ulation. It should, furthermore, re- 
sult in a marked increase in the 
quality and quantity of foreign- 
language instruction—thus fulfilling 
the aim, in letter and spirit, of the 
National Defense Education Act. ® 


could 
during 





Have You Provided for Your Old Age? 


Tax-Favored Annuities for 


Public-School Employes 


G. ALvIn WILSON 


In School Business Affairs 


“W 

/ : ms 

OULD you like to reduce 
your income-tax payments and at 
the same time provide for your old 
age? If your answer is “yes,” a tax- 
favored annuity may help achieve 
your aims. 

There is now available to public- 
school employes a legal means 
to purchase an individual and vol- 
untary tax-sheltered _retirement- 
annuity. We have a 
statement from the Internal Reve- 
nue Service declaring that our 
school district is tax exempt under 
Section 501 (3) (c) of the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954. Under 
provisions of this legislation as 
amended in 1958, an educational 
organization may provide a plan 
whereby an employe may allocate 
a portion of his salary for the 
purchase of such an annuity. 

Insurance companies have been 
slow in promoting this business and 
that may be one reason why only 
a few schools have made use of the 
plan to date. The situation will 
undoubtedly change as the agents 
come to realize that the sale of 
such annuities to school personnel 
is a profitable field. 

In our school, the board of edu- 
cation appointed a committee to 
investigate the possibilities of an 
annuity plan. The real problem was 


income 
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to select the best companies fee 
the service we were seeking, rather 
than the ones which, at first glance, 
might seem to have the most favor- 
able rates. We found Best’s Manual 
of Life Insurance Companies was 
one of the good sources of informa- 
tion. Although our committee rec- 
ommended but one company, we 
do not believe it would be particu- 
larly difficult to work with more 
than one. 

The primary provisions needed 
to make an annuity program avail- 
able to a school staff are: (a) The 
annuity contract must be purchased 
by the school. (b) The annuity 
contract must be nonforfeitable (all 
rights vested with the employe). 
(c) Each participating employe 
must direct the school to purchase 
his annuity and to withhold the 
premium from his salary. The 
amount of annuity which may be 
purchased is limited to approxi- 
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mately I5 percent of contract 
salary; the percentage may be sub- 
stantially increased, however, using 
a years-of-service formula. (d) 
There be no _ life-insurance 
feature. 

The chart below indicates ap- 
proxims ate annuities ps ayable at age 


can 


65 for life and with 10 years cer- 
tain. The computations—an average 
of three companies which sub- 
mitted bids—are used here for il- 
lustration only, and are based on 
an annual premium payment of 
$100, pay- 
ment to age 65 from beginning age: 


assuming continuous 


Annual Return with 
Beginning Estimated Dividends 
Age Applied to Purchase 
a Paid-up Addition 
Men Women 
40 $225 $225 
45 190 165 
50 130 115 
55 80 70 
60 35 30 
We believed this to be a favor- 
able program for many of our staff, 
and we urged their consideration 
of the following points: 
Security.—Protection is provided 
to those who live long. Under most 
of the options, a person must re- 
ceive his annuity more than 10 
years in order to get back as much 
as he paid for the policy. 
Income-tax Saving. — There are 
substantial income-tax advantages, 
inasmuch as no income tax is pay- 
able on these annuities until after 
retirement. A person in the 25 
percent bracket reduces his current 
income tax $100 for each $400 in- 
vested in an annuity of this type; 
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the saving is greater for those in 
the higher brackets. Although tax 
is payable when the annuity is col- 
lected, the amount will ordinarily 
be lower because of reduced in- 
come after retirement and because 
of the individual’s “age 65” exemp- 
tion. 

Cash Surrender Value.—Because 
there is a 10 to 25 percent reduced 
cash surrender value the first few 
years a policy is in effect, money 
once paid in should not be with- 
drawn except in great emergency. 
Income tax is payable on money 
withdrawn. 

Paid-up Annuities.—If a partici- 
pating employe discontinues his 
he may take 
a paid-up annuity according to the 
it will be for 
a reduced amount from that shown 


premium payments, 
terms of the contract; 


on the chart. 
Nonpayment of Premiums. — If 


an employe discontinues his prem- 


iums for a year or two, he may 
reinstate the policy by paying the 
back premium plus interest. 

y bookkeeping, our 
school sets a minimum amount of 
$300 per year and requires that all 
annual premium payments be in 
multiples of $100. For this reason, 
too, all dividends are applied to 
the purchase of paid-up retirement 


To simplify 


additions. The amount paid in may 
be increased or decreased or a 
policy may be started or stopped 
at the beginning of any school year 
—but only at the beginning, for the 
contract is purchased by the school 
in December to get the advantage 
of a single annual payment. ® 





Institutional and Personal Influences 


Do Colleges Determine What the 


High Schools Teach? 


WarRREN C. SEYFERT 
In The Clearing House 


5 


7“ HERE is only one possible 
straightforward answer to the ques- 
tion, “Do the colleges determine 
what the high schools teach?” That 
answer is “Yes,” and it must con- 
“Yes.” 
would indeed be in a deplorable 
state were the two institutions so 
logically 


tinue to be Conditions 


related to have no 
influence on one another. 
Unfortunately for the congenial- 
ity of this relationship, many 
school people, having given this 
answer, begin to inveigh against 
any such influence. They view 
with alarm, and they pass resolu- 
tions. This they do when what is 
most needed is a serious analysis 
influence. 
School people should understand 
They 


must be able to judge which are 


of _college-on-school 
more about such influences. 


benign, which are harmful, and 
what can and ought to be done 
about the situation. 

Collegiate influence on the work 
of the schools is most direct and 
most easily recognized on what we 
commonly call college-preparatory 
courses or the program for college- 
What I say 
here will seem to have this focus, 
but it would be a mistake to think 
this to be the only point at which 
the impact is felt. 


bound boys and girls. 
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Clearing 


The colleges can and do deter- 
mine to some measure the curricu- 
lums of secondary schools. We 
have the specific statements of 
courses which a given college says— 
in its catalog—its applicants ought 
to have taken. 

As a secondary-school adminis- 
trator working in a school which 
concentrates on the education of 
boys able to do college work, I am 
not particularly attentive to the 
tables of course names any college 
I and our facul- 
mindful of the 
total picture any given college pre- 
sents of its admissions requirements 


lists in its catalog. 


ty are, however, 


of whatever 
general pattern one can discern 
from a study of the admissions 
requirements of 


and, even more so, 


many colleges. 

While college-admissions com- 
mittees are most unlikely ever to be 
prosecuted for violating antitrust 
laws, there are enough similarities 
among their demands and sugges- 
tions to make a schoolman wonder. 


But not only does he wonder; he 
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plays an extremely conservative 
game in developing sequences of 
courses and other activities for his 
college prospects. If there seems 
to be a trend toward a requirement 
of at least three years of foreign- 
language study, he standardizes this 
for all his students. If advanced 
electives in English are rarely men- 
tioned, his school has none such. 
If fine-arts rarely 
blessed for admissions credit, his 


courses are 


school is likely to make it impos- 
sible for a college-prep boy or girl 
to get such courses. If enough col- 
“well-rounded 
organization 


mention the 
student” the 


leges 
man 
becomes our model. 

influence of 
admission examinations, required or 
recommended. 


There is also the 
And here I want to 
call attention to a phenomenon at 
least distantly related to the growth 
and consolidation of college admis- 
sions testing, and that is an almost 
explosive increase in standardized 
All of us in the 
schools have noticed this and many 
The col- 


testing generally. 


of us are alarmed by it. 


leges are not alone responsible for 


this particular dev elopment, but in 
their efforts to find more precise 
sources of data for making distinc- 
tions among applicants they will 
make steadily more use of such 
test results and, in the process, will 
encourage schools to get more data 
from a variety of tests on perma- 
nent record cards. And around and 
around we go. 

Such means of college influence 
on the schools as I have just men- 
tioned are, I believe, those that 
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most commonly come to mind 
when the topic is discussed. They 
are, to be sure, the most evident, 
and they are, in my judgment, 
most open to modification by 
thoughtful and united action by 
the schools if modification is appro- 
priate. They are known and openly 
published; they are largely spelled 
out in detail; they are “official.” I 
am convinced, however, that there 
are other kinds of collegiate influ- 
ence on secondary schools which 
are more subtle, often harder for 
both school and college to detect, 
less predictable in effect, and alto- 
gether, more potent than anything 
| have mentioned thus far. 


UNOFFICIAL INFLUENCES 


One of these is “unofficial insti- 
tutional.” It is whatever a college 
does about preparing teachers for 
the schools. The young men and 
women who come into our class- 
rooms are college-made. They 
may be remade through experience 
and other in-service activities, but 
they surely bring a significant part 
of their college backgrounds into 
the classroom and use it on or with 
our boys and girls. If they have 
acquired a respect for scholarship, 
they are likely to want their stu- 
dents to obtain it, too. If they have 
been taught that only scholarship is 
important, they may have great 
difticulty comprehending what the 
secondary-school’s proper function 
is. 

If the college treats professional 
studies as necessary evils, tolerated 
only to assist graduates in getting 
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jobs, the schools employing these 
graduates have a minor training 
problem but a major psychological 
problem in helping such young 
people to become sensitive and con- 
structive faculty members. If col- 
leges treat their students who wish 
to become teachers as important 
and dedicated public servants in 
the making, the influence on the 
schools is positive and good. If, on 
the other hand, the college thinks 
of its preteaching program as a 
place to deposit students of in- 
different ability and vague moti- 
vation, the schools can only suffer 
seriously from this collegiate cli- 
mate. 

[ do not insist that every college 
have a program of undergraduate 
courses in the field of pedagogy any 
more than I would insist that each 
one have a 


major in business 


administration or nursing. No one 
college should be expected to meet 
all human needs. But every college 
must expect that some of its grad- 
uates every year will, sooner or 
later, become teachers, and the atti- 
tudes the college conveys to its 


students about this calling and the 
advice and help it gives them for 
entering it will have consequences 
of the greatest dimensions for the 
schools. 


I have wished here to avoid 
making value judgments. But I 
will say that I believe the single 
most powerful source of influence 
of colleges on the schools is their 
attitudes and activities in the area 
of teacher preparation. Still at 


the judgment level, I conclude that 


colleges are beginning to give 
teacher preparation more careful 
and thoughtful attention, to the 
eventual benefit of the schools. 
There is one other line of unoffi- 
institutional effect on the 
schools, and this is perhaps best 
described as feedback from col- 
legiate guidance and placement 
activities. Until recently, it was 
rather difficult to motivate the able 
and alert 


cial 


college-bound _ senior, 
because he knew, through a reliable 
grapevine, that when he got to 
college he would be put in courses 
with a miscellaneous collection of 
freshmen, all of whom would be 
treated as though they were com- 
pletely stupid and _ wholly 
unequipped to do college work. 

Within the past five years or so, 
however, and significantly because 
of widespread changes in college 
attitudes there 
has been a noticeable change in 
point of view of high schoolers. 
With more placement testing at col- 
lege entrance, the development of 
advanced freshman sections, the 
giving of college credit for superior 
secondary-school work, and so on, 
high-school juniors and 
seniors are being stimulated to a 
degree of scholastic output it would 
have been hard to imagine a dec- 
ade ago. Those who are familiar 
with the Advanced Placement Pro- 
gram will recognize this as an out- 
standing example of genuine 
school-college cooperation. 

There are other kinds of col- 
legiate influences which have their 
effect on the schools. 


and procedures, 


many 
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In addition to _ institutional 
influences there are personal 
influences. There are the activities 
of college personnel when operating 
personally but in roles appropriate 
to their positions as university 
teachers and scholars. Their prep- 
aration of text books is one of 
these—and a very important one. 
Their work in groups or as individ- 
uals in developing new courses and 
teaching materials is another. 
Their research is one more. 

But there also is a less pleasant 
kind I must mention. This comes 
from the college teacher who steps 
outside his field of scholarship, 
abandons the disciplines of scholar- 
ship, and lets go a blast at the 
schools because he thinks thereby 
he will titillate his audience, get 
headlines, and invitation 

I exag- 
gerate, I know, but you will recog- 
nize what I have in mind, and you 
undoubtedly have sat and silently 
seethed, as I have, through his 
parade of half-truths and witty, but 
What the net 
effects on the schools may be of this 


another 
to speak at a higher fee. 


unsound, analogies. 


Delphic approach I am not certain. 
I note, however, that oracles went 
out of style some centuries ago, and 
the sites of their operations are 
now 


populated exclusively by 


tourists with cameras loaded. 
STATUS INFLUENCE 
I wish now to comment on still 
another spread of collegiate 
influence. This is a very broad 


influence and, unlike much of what 
I have said before, it does not apply 
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principally to college-bound young- 
sters. College-going is now a 
status symbol much more than it 
has ever been. It will continue to 
be such in our lifetimes. Hence, 
more students are going to want 
to take the courses and do the 
things which seem to be required 
for college admission. This is 
likely to mean that many students 
who ought not to will undertake 
courses of high academic require- 
ment with little or no success. 
And we may also be tempted to 
develop courses which look like real 
preparation for college but actually 
are not. Not the colleges them- 
selves but society is putting an 
added responsibility on the guid- 
ance programs curriculum 
makers in our secondary schools. 

though the college- 
preparatory group may be a minor- 
ity in a school—and this condition 
becomes less frequent—its attitude 
toward learning rather commonly 
determines the academic climate of 
the school. If you accept this and 
the proposition that colleges and 
schools cooperatively are improving 
the academic tone of this group, 
you conclude that the academic 


and 


Even 


pitch of the entire school will be 
raised somewhat. 


I have not given a complete 
catalog of the ways in which col- 
leges may determine what is done 
in the schools, but I think I have 
made enough entries to establish 
my main point. This is not a simple 
business. It is not a single wave 
which moves inexorably in one 
direction. id 





A Recent Texas Decision 


Marriage “No Cause” for Barring 


High-School Students 


Leo O. GARBER 
In The Nation’s Schools 


~) L) HAT authority does a board 
of education have to enact rules 
and regulations concerning married 
students? A reading of the statutes 
is seldom rewarding. Few, if any, 
states have enacted specific legisla- 
tion covering the matter. There- 
fore, any legal guidance available 
will have its source in the common, 
or decisional, law. 

Surprisingly enough, there has 
been little litigation in this field. 
The question first came before the 
courts a number of years ago as 
the result of board rules barring 
students from con- 
tinuing to attend public schools. 
When the legality of such rules 
was questioned, the courts of both 
Kansas and Mississippi held that 
school boards were without author- 
ity to enact rules that made it im- 
possible for married students to 
continue their education at public 
expense. 


who marry 


Then, about two years ago, an- 
other case involving the legality 
of a school-board rule relating to 
married students was questioned 
in Tennessee. Here, the board, 
alarmed at the number of marriages 
taking place among _ high-school 
students and their possible effect 
on the general well-being of the 
school, enacted a rule that any 
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student whe mantel during a 
school term would be automatically 
expelled for the remainder of that 
term. The court, taking judicial 
cognizance of the rulings in the 
Kansas Mississippi cases 
previously mentioned, ruled that 
while a school board may net 
provide permanent expulsion for 
students who it may bar 
a reasonable length of 
time, if it believes this is necessary 
for the well-being of the school. 
Aside from the cases just men- 
tioned, there appears to have been 
no such litigation in the higher 
until when the 
court of civil appeals of Texas held 
that a board rule restricting mar- 
ried students from participating in 
extracurricular activities 


and 


marry, 
them for 


courts recently, 


as reason- 
able and, therefore, enforceable. 

In this case, one Jerry Kissick 
brought an action seeking an in- 
junction to restrain a board of 
education from enforcing a rule 
providing that “married students 
or previously married students be 
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restricted wholly to classroom work; 
that they be barred from partici- 
pating in athletics or other ex- 
hibitions, and that they not be 
permitted to hold class office or 
other positions of honor except 
academic honors.” 

The plaintiff was a letterman on 
the football team during the 1958 
season. While only 16 years old, 
he was married (March 1959) to 
a girl who was 15. As a result 
he was barred from participating 
in football because of the board 
rule. He stated that he planned to 
continue on the team during his 


remaining years in high school and 


that he was looking forward “to 


an athletic scholarship and college.” 

Specifically, the plaintiff con- 
tended the rule violated public 
policy because it penalized mar- 
riage. The court rejected this con- 
tention. In doing so it agreed that 
“it is the policy of the law 
to look with favor on marriage,” 
but it noted that this “principle, 
however, is referable to those of 
lawful age (male, 21; female, 18).” 
With respect to those under age, 
it stated that the legislative policy, 
as reflected in the statutes, was dif- 
ferent. It stated that they revealed 
“a public policy . . . unfavorable 
to and in outright discouragement 
of ‘underage applicants’ for matri- 
mony. 

The plaintiff also contended that, 
since the board rule was enacted 
following the date of his marriage, 
it was inapplicable to him because 
it was retroactive in its effect. The 
court stated that the constitutional 
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provision applies only where the 
“application of the law would take 
away or impair vested rights ac- 
quired under existing law.” The 
court again overruled the _plain- 
tiff's contention. 

The court also noted that the 
plaintiff's right to 
attend the school in question and 
participate in its functions was sub- 


constitutional 


ject to such reasonable rules and 
regulations as the board might 
adopt. With respect to the board 
rule here challenged, the court held 
it was reasonable. 

Finally, with respect to the plain- 
tiffs contention that the resolution 
in question was “arbitrary, capri- 
cious, discriminatory, unreason- 
able,” the court again ruled in 
favor of the board, saying: “Un- 
doubtedly . . . (the regulation) had 
a direct relationship to objectives 
sought to be accomplished by 
school authorities—that of discour- 
aging the marriage of teen-age 
students.” 

This case is significant because 
it adds a little more to our under- 
standing of the authority of a 
school board to take action that has 
the effect of discouraging teen-age 
marriages. It serves as a precedent 
for holding that while married stu- 
dents may not be barred from at- 
tending school, they may be barred 
from participating in extracurricular 
activities. Whether the courts of 
other states will follow this rule 
remains to be seen. They need not, 
but, in the absence of any statute 
to the contrary, it is believed that 
most, if not all, will. * 





Factors Influencing Performance 


Role Functions of the Teacher 
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OUR basic concepts can be 
used to categorize certain individ- 
ual and social interrelations that 
are of prime significance in educa- 
tion. These are personality, posi- 
tion, role, and skill. 

The hypothesis proposed here is 
that quality of teaching is a func- 
tion not only of the degree of skill 
development but also of the intru- 
sion of personality and role factors 
into the teacher’s classroom be- 
havior. Personality factors modify 
the individual's ability to recognize 
and to assume the appropriate role 
in a particular situation. As a con- 
sequence, the development of the 
needed skill may be accelerated or 
retarded. 

Clearly it becomes necessary to 
delineate the roles for the perform- 
ance of which appropriate skills 
must be developed. Then we can 
consider the personality factors 
that may interfere with the recog- 
nition and acceptance of these 
roles and the development of skill 
in their performance. 

The teacher's 


— 


instructional and 
administrative roles are, of course, 
predominant. But there are, in ad- 
dition, other important roles prac- 
ticed outside of class, which in- 
fluence classroom behavior. These 
may be called the roles of the fac- 


ulty member, the community liai- 
son officer, and the learner. 
Typically, the beginning teach- 
er has never before been a mem- 
ber of an organizational hierarchy. 
As a staff member he suddenly 
finds himself close to the bottom 
of such a hierarchy. Will he be 
able to perceive the organizational 
patterns, the attitudes toward the 
ideas he may have acquired in his 
training, whether they are sought 
or regarded as impractical, and 
where the power lies—whether in 
the administration, in the board of 
education, or perhaps in a clique 
of older teachers? Social percep- 
tion of a rather high order is need- 
ed. Amid the jealousies and dis- 
satisfactions that sometimes per- 
meate a faculty, teachers may find 
that they are blocked in various 
ways, even to the extent of not 
being able to conduct their own 
teaching as they would like. 
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Patterns of community relation- 
ships differ widely in different 
schools, and the role of community 
liaison officer will differ widely. 
some places, the school walls vir- 
tually shut out the community, and 
parent contacts are reduced to the 
traditional report card. In others, 
outside resource persons and fre- 
quent excursions supplement in- 
struction, and parent-teacher con- 
ferences and home visitations are 
the rule. To follow the school pat- 
tern is, of course, the safe way for 
teachers, since innovations will 
likely be unpopular. 

As far as the learner role is con- 
cerned, it is generally recognized 
that the undergraduate program 
for teacher education is only a be- 
ginning to get the young teacher 
started. Whether a teacher learns 
from his students, from formal or 
or from his own 


reading and study, 


informal courses, 
this role is im- 


portant, not only to make up for 


education and 
training but also to keep abreast 
of new discoveries. 


weaknesses in his 


Let us now consider some of the 
administrative and executive roles 
of the teacher. First, that of a dis- 
ciplinarian. In a real sense, though 
few teachers realize it at first, this 
is not a separate role at all but a 
part of the total instructional proc- 
ess. As a rule, when the teaching 
is good there is no problem of dis- 
cipline. Still the problem of control 
remains, not only in the classroom 
but also in the corridors, lunch- 
room, library, and study hall. Shall 
autocratic or democratic methods 


1960 


be employed? Here, even more 
perhaps than in other roles, it is 
clear that personality factors enter 
into the teacher's decision as to 
what to do. It may even interfere 
with the development of skill. 
Other roles in- 
clude measurer and 
(clerk), learning- 
(librarian), and pro- 
gram director (planner). Person- 
ality intrude into the 
performance of learned skills in 
but the skills 


administrative 
those of 
record-keeper 
aids officer 


factors may 


most of these roles, 
are necessary. 


INSTRUCTIONAL ROLES 


In addition to the administrative 
and executive roles of the teacher, 
there are the more purely instruc- 
These may be dif- 
motivator, resource 
and adapter. 
While they are basically all a part 
of the same general task, they re- 
quire different perceptions and dif- 
ferent skills. 

The task of the teacher as moti- 
vator is to discover whether the 
pupils are emotionally ready to 
and, if take such 
steps as may be necessary to de- 
velop that readiness. Some teach- 
ers may be constitutionally unable 
to follow all the guide lines, but in 
any case skill-training is indicated. 

The role of the teacher as re- 
source person is a complex one and 
should perhaps be broken down 
into smaller parts—telling, explain- 
ing, and demonstrating. Explaining 
and demonstrating, repeating and 
repeating again, require patience 


tional roles. 
ferentiated as 


person, evaluator, 


learn not, to 
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and probably other personality 
characteristics that many do not 
have. Can they be acquired 
through practice? 

As evaluator, the teacher is ex- 
pected to determine the levels of 
performance of the pupils. He 
judges their abilities and recog- 
nizes their physical and mental 
handicaps and their special talents. 
Then, as adapter, he creates the 
best kind of climate possible for 
the different personalities, chal- 
lenging some, encouraging others, 
and giving help where help is 
needed. This latter role, perhaps 
more than any of the others, seems 
to be dependent on personality fac- 
tors, though the skills needed for 
its proper performance can un- 


doubtedly be developed. 


INFLUENCING FACTORS 


y indicated the several 
roles of the teacher, we can now 
briefly consider the factors which 


Having 


lead to success or failure in per- 
forming their roles. First would be 


those factors which influence in 
one way or another the perceptions 
of the teacher's role, as a conse- 
quence of which they might, or 
might not, be performed to every- 
one’s satisfaction. Some conditions 
which produce discrepancies in 
perceiving teaching roles are sug- 
gested. 

There is, for example, the im- 
portance of social-class differences 
in education. To the middle-class 
teacher, the language habits and 
aggressions of lower-class children 
suggest moral obliguity. As a con- 
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sequence, he perceives his role as 
that of the disciplinarian, employ- 
ing punishment for misdeeds in- 
stead of using his skill in the in- 
structional roles that presumably 
would be more helpful to the 
pupils in acquiring new responses. 
On the other hand, upper-class 
youth are likely to be treated quite 
differently for some of the same of- 
fenses. 

The role of adapter in adjusting 
to student ability also may be 
played in different ways. Some 
teachers perceive their role as one 
of devotion to the slow learners be- 
cause “the rest can take care of 
themselves.” Others adapt to the 
bright pupils because “the rest 
cant get it anyway.” 

Teacher roles are influenced in 
various ways by the administra- 
tion. It is said that an autocratic 
principal or superintendent pro- 
duces autocracy in the classroom, 
while a democratic form of admin- 
istration encourages democratic 
classroom practices. When there 
are discrepancies in the perception 
of teacher and administrative roles 
with respect to organizational cli- 
mate, there will tend to be conflict. 

It is natural that teacher 
should affect the various person- 
alities in his class differently, 
whether because of his own per- 
sonality pattern, the roles he as- 
sumes, or his skill in their perform- 
ance. It is not intended here to 
analyze individual student person- 
alities but merely to suggest the 
probability that the quest for the 
good teacher as such, like the quest 


any 
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for the good leader, is a fruitless 
one unless the interaction of teach- 
er and class is considered. 

To what extent do personality 
factors intrude in the teacher's per- 
ception of his roles as well as in the 
development ,of skills in perform- 
ing those roles? First there is the 
teacher’s motivational needs. Any 
vocation satisfies certain needs of 
Some 
persons with strong needs for se- 
curity and affection, find satisfac- 
tion in teaching. In a more extreme 
form, these persons might tend to 
be overpermissive and overindul- 
gent. Other may feel a 
need for recognition and status. If 


the person who chooses 


persons 


they are at all insecure, they would 
be expected to emphasize disci- 
pline, marks, and standards. Any 
skill-training to correct such _ be- 
havior would tend to fall flat so 
long as those who practice it cling 
to these personality patterns. 

needs 
are not as obvious as the character- 


Sometimes, however, the 
istics which have developed to sat- 
isfy them. The dominant personal- 
ity types will presum: ably leave no 
doubt as to “who’s boss around 


and will a ibly find it dif- 


ficult to acquie sce 


here,” 
n pupil choice 
or to submit to ne A rules. 
On the other hand, 


sive 


submis- 
a teacher can be and yet be 
effective is a matter of opinion. The 


be skilful in his 


how 


“ >» 
yes man may 


a 


role, but much depends on wheth- 
er he says “yes” only to the boss 
or to everyone who talks to him. 

It is no doubt true that some 
people are more anxious and fear- 
ful than others even when the 
amount of threat is approximately 
constant. It seems certain that the 
will find it hard to de- 
velop role skills because he will 
be unable to trust his own judg- 
ment, or even believe in his own 
successes. In contrast is the confi- 
selfsufficient individual who 
carries himself and the group along 
with him, whether successfully or 
not depending on his skill. 

It may be that the rigidity- 
flexibility dimension of personality 
is the most important of all, at least 
as it relates to the ease or difficulty 
with 


“« — 
worrier 


dent, 


which personality patterns 


may be modified. The rigid type 
might be expected to be something 
of a perfectionist in the administra- 


but if his 
natural ways of operating in the 
instructional roles are inadequate, 
he might have difficulty acquiring 


tive and executive roles; 


better ones and in changing his 
routine to adapt to various learn- 
’ On the 
other hand, the flexible person, if 
his skills are adequate, could pre- 


ing situations as they arise. 


sumably shift his role behavior and 
techniques as needed as easily as 
a dentist or surgeon selects his in- 
struments for different purposes. ® 


( XPERIENCE is what keeps a person who makes the 
same mistake twice from admitting it the third time around. 


—Terry McCormick. 
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s 
( DUCATION, including college 
and university education, is a pub- 
lic responsibility. Higher education 
is a public obligation because so- 
ciety as a whole is its greatest 
beneficiary from any angle. If it 
is true, for example, that the col- 
lege graduate stands to gain $100,- 
000 or more lifetime earnings by 
reason of his college education, 
then in the course of his career he 
will amply repay the cost of his 
higher education just in the form 
of higher-bracket income taxes. 

Of course, the duty to develop 
his own talents to the optimum 
level sets squarely on each individ- 
ual; to say that education is a pub- 
lic function does not relieve him of 
that. From him must come the con- 
suming motive; from society should 
come the provision of the oppor- 
tunity. 

Our governments do not set out 
to monopolize the function of ed- 
ucation or to make it a monolithic 
public service. Instead they allow 
private effort to operate as a part- 
ner in the same enterprise. Govern- 
ments (state and federal) not only 
permit private educational institu- 
tions to exist, but actively encour- 
age and assist them by tax exemp- 
tions and numerous other means. 
Thus, we maintain a pluralistic sys- 
tem, with maximum freedom of 
choice for teachers, parents, stu- 
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ents, and financial benefactors. 
That this makes for strength, rich- 
ness, and viability is scarcely sur- 
prising. 

The younger of the college-age 
people of 1970 are already enrolled 
in the second and third grades of 
the elementary schools. Their total 
numbers can be estimated with ac- 
curacy. There are few among the 
50 states in which it has not been 
reliably estimated that the numbers 
of college students will be doubled 
by 1970. In several, such as Cali- 
fornia, Nevada, Arizona, and Flor- 
ida, there is good reason to believe 
they will be tripled. Why must we 
provide two years of college for 
half of them, four years for a third 
of them, plus advanced graduate 
and professional education for un- 
precedented numbers? How can 
this be accomplished? 

These questions will not be de- 
cided by educators or by politi- 
cians, or by bankers or by orthodox 
economists of the nineteenth-cen- 
tury vintage. The wants of the 
masses of men and women will de- 
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cide. And among them no senti- 
ment is more common than “I want 
my boy to have a better job than 
I have had,” and “I want my girl 
to have a higher station in life than 
I have known.” 

Are these yearnings narrowly 
selfish, unreasonable, and unwor- 
thy of attention? Not necessarily. 
They contain a strong vein of self- 
as witness the finan- 
cial sacrifices made by millions of 
parents to keep their children in 
college. 


renunciation, 


Is it possible that every reason- 
ably competent boy can expect to 
have a better job than his father 
did? Not literally in every case, 
but, by and large, in almost all 
cases it is not only possible but 
The _ breatht: iking ad- 
vances in technology that follow 
one another cause an upgrading of 
all jobs, from highest to lowest. 
There is less and less need for the 
unskilled and more and more de- 
mand for the skilled, the techni- 
cian, the semiprofessional, and on 
through the 


probable. 


ranks to the topmost 
levels of design engineers and cre- 
ative scientists in all fields. 


A recently published paper by 


an assistant secretary of labor in 
the national 
administration looked forward into 
the 1960's. It contained the follow- 
ing statement: 


current conservative 


“The emphasis on a college edu- 
cation is strong in modern business 
and government and will probably 
become stronger in the future, in 
view of the steadily increasing 
body of knowledge and skill re- 
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quired for many fields of work. To 
insure that college facilities and 
staff are expanded as required to 
meet personnel needs in different 
fields is a goal of highest priority 
from the viewpoint both of our na- 
tional strength and of the life op- 
portunities of millions of young 
men and women.” 

There is no question as to 
whether we will provide high- 
quality education for relatively 
small numbers of the best brains, 
or whether we shall provide ap- 
propriate types of education for 
larger and larger numbers of com- 
petent young persons who are not 
rated in the topmost intellectual 
strata. We shall do both. Long ago 
we have left behind us the concept 
of higher education as a narrow 
ladder for a stringently selected 
few, destined only for a handful 
of “prestige professions,” chiefly 
law, medicine, and theology. Now 
there are literally scores—even 
hundreds—of occupations in which 
college training is either a pre- 
requisite or a decided advantage. 


VAST AND VARIED 


Higher education in America is 
becoming a vast and varied system, 
with courses of study varying from 

i few weeks to eight or 10 years 
in duration and of types and levels 
suited go differert intellectual qual- 
ities afid aptitudes as well as di- 
verse occupational choices. There 
are hovorable exits at the end of 
four, and five years, and at 
intermediate points for those who 
wish to terminate. 


two, 
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The bulk of the job of higher 
education will fall on the public 
institutions—from junior colleges to 
graduate schools. About 60 percent 
of all college students are now in 
public institutions and 40 percent 
in private ones. The balance is 
shifting and will continue to shift. 
The proportion of all students in 
private colleges may decline from 
today’s 40 percent to 20 percent. 
This will be no calamity. There will 
be greater opportunity for the pri- 
vate colleges to be more selective 
and to continue their role of mak- 
ing the national picture of higher 
education more diversified than it 
would be without them. The pri- 
vate colleges may reasonably ex- 
pect to see their incomes from pri- 
vate gifts grow, their students be- 


come somewhat more 


numerous, 


and their physical facilities expand 


a little. But this will take place at 
a rather restrained pace. 

Since the educated person is a 
better producer and a better con- 
sumer, the increase productiv- 
ity and in buying power adds more 
than enough to the national income 
to recoup the cost of education. 
Annual operating cost of higher 
education in 1959-60 was about 
$4 billion. The additional $4 billion 
a year that will be needed from 
public sources by 1970 could be 
supplied from the federal govern- 
ment alone if as little as 15 percent 


of current federal budgets were di- 
verted to the states for that pur- 
The 50 states themselves can 
more than double their appropria- 
tions for higher education by 1970. 
My studies show that they are now 
appropriating about $1,250,000,- 
000 a year and that the increase 
during the last two years has been 
at the 
Merely 
crease 


pose. 


rate of about 20 percent. 
maintaining this rate of in- 
for five bienniums would 
bring the annual total to more than 
twice what it is now. 

Study of state revenue systems 
shows there is much room for im- 
provement in the equitableness and 
productivity of state tax systems. 
Currently, higher gets 
only an average of 5 to 6 percent 

f all state expenditures. 

” eae the states and fed- 
eral government will work together 
as partners, as they already do to 
some extent, in prov iding the 
necessary expansion of facilities for 
public higher education. 

The national urgency of the pur- 


education 


pose justifies a relative increase in 
the federal share, will be 
We shall have more 
and better education for more peo- 
ple than ever before, and the high 
points of excellence will be higher 
than hitherto. The prospect ought 
not to be regarded with misgivings, 
but with confidence and enthusi- 
asm. ° 


which 
forthcoming. 


/ OO often our institutions of higher learning and their 


chief executive officers can be characterized as 


“the bland 


leading the bland.”—Ewald B. Nyquist. 
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Is Authority a Dirty Word? 


Implications of the Permissiveness Doctrine 
in American Education 


FreD N. KERLINGER 
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Jim doctrine of permissiveness 
and its relation to 
democratic ideology have been tor- 
menting problems to American edu- 
cators. 

Most thinkers apparently agree 
on a rather large measure of per- 


in education 


missiveness. The idea seems basi- 
cally to be that children, if they 
are to mature into democratic indi- 
viduals and citizens, must not be 
too restricted in the pursuit of their 
own interests and needs, since such 
restrictiveness will somehow have 
the unfortunate consequence of 
producing undemocratic citizens. 
In short, without permissiveness 
we run the danger of creating au- 
thoritarian individuals and an au- 
thoritarian society. Certainly, the 
argument goes, we now have a 
generally authoritarian school sys- 
tem which is systematically warp- 
ing millions of children into 
undesirable types, human beings 
who lack autonomy, maturity, and 
true democratic potentiality. 

That there is much truth in the 
above argument few educators 
would deny. The underlying un- 
democratic and even authoritarian 
quality of many, perhaps most, 
American schools and classrooms 
seems evident, if we are to believe 
responsible critics. Yet it also seems 
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that a good deal of the older re- 
strictiveness and authoritarianism 
have been mitigated; improvement, 
while slow, has occurred. 

The purpose of this article is to 
speculate on the possibility of 
a new authoritarianism springing 
from a relatively extreme and basic 
emphasis on permissiveness. 

This article is not meant to be 
a critique of permissiveness in gen- 
eral. It is assumed that a moderate 
amount of permissiveness is good 
and that the older educational re- 
strictiveness is bad. The permis- 
siveness under discussion is the 
extreme, unilateral doctrine es- 
poused by a number of educational 
writers. This unilateral doctrine 
seems to imply a wholesale sort 
of permissiveness running from 
the kindergarten through the grad- 
uate school, labeling as “bad” any 
sort of educational direction from 
the teacher. To lecture, so the doc- 
trine says, is to impose one’s will 
on students and is therefore bad, 
authoritarian, and to be eschewed 
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by the democratic educator. Fur- 
thermore, the doctrine says, group 
processes in the classroom are good, 
democratic, and to be encouraged 
since they permit the greatest 
amount of individual expression 
through democratic interaction 
with others. 

It is apparent from a study of 
educational literature that a great 
deal of permissivist doctrine is a 
reaction against the older authori- 
tarianism and restrictiveness in ed- 
ucation rather than a movement 
for permissiveness and democratic 
ideas. When it comes to the task 
of constructing a positive philoso- 
phy, permissivists find themselves 
in a difficult position, since they 
must “permit” anything but re- 
strictiveness. What they have done 
is to borrow quite selectively from 
Dewey and Freud and manufac- 
tured a new metaphysics on the 
basis of these borrowings. The char- 
acter of the movement is heavily 
moral and seems to derive its force 
from derogation of the older edu- 
cation, of subject matter, and of 
teachers. It seems that nothing in 
the older education was much good 
—except the pupils. Because it is 
a reaction, permissiveness has this 
mainly negative criticism of tradi- 
tional education as its ideological 
foundation. 


LEADS TO MANIPULATION 


Perhaps the most serious impli- 
cation of extreme permissiveness is 
that it leads to manipulation of the 
pupils by the teacher and manipu- 
lation of the teacher by the pupils. 


The very permissive teacher sets 
few or no limits for her pupils. Few 
norms of behavior and learning are 
supposed to be teacher determined. 
But a normless social situation is 
impossible. If the teacher does not 
supply the norms, the pupils will. 
Pupils may take the responsibility 
adequately; they may decide to 
teach the societal goals. Then, 
again, they may not. This cannot 
be left to chance, and any teacher 
knows it. Ideally, both teacher and 
pupils should set the norms, but 
the teacher’s role must always be 
dominant. To say that this is a 
violation of democratic freedom is 
semantic nonsense. Freedom is al- 
ways relative; it is bounded by 
norms and rules for behavior. As 
Dewey said, “ . . . guidance given 
by the teacher to the exercise of 
the pupil’s intelligence is an aid to 
freedom, not a restriction on it.” 


LEADS TO AUTOCRACY 


This brings us to another point. 
Extreme permissiveness leads to 
autocratic rather than to democratic 
thinking and practice. The expres- 
sion, “Do we have to do what we 
want to do today?” while a humor- 
ous exaggeration, contains the ker- 
nel of this problem. 

No matter what position is taken 
on education’s function, it still re- 
mains a fact that schools must 
teach a basic core of values, atti- 
tudes, skills, and facts. Variability 
will be great in a democracy, but 
the common norm must be there. 
The lines must be drawn some- 
where, and it is the teacher acting 
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for and as society who draws the 
lines. If the group does not point 
in the socially desirable direction, 
if educational activity strays too far 
from the societal goals, the teacher 
must so manipulate the situation as 
to redirect the activity. As Fromm 
has pointed out, we have to grow 
to independence through depend- 
ence, through selflove to love of 
others. Learning from teachers al- 
ways has this symbiotic character. 
It is not undemocratic; it is natural 
and inevitable. 


VIOLATION OF INTEGRITY 


Furthermore, if a teacher es- 


pouses extreme permissiveness, the 
manipulation of pupils, if practiced 
systematically, is a violation of the 
integrity of both pupil and teacher. 


The teacher has been taught that 
the right way is the group way and 
that to impose her will on the chil- 
dren is wrong. But somewhere, 
sometime, she must draw lines be- 
yond which children cannot go. 
Thus there is a conflict. The teach- 
er has no choice; she must be 
democratic. Her only recourse is 
to use the permissive methods and 
still achieve societal objectives. 
And this often means doing things 
which are “coercive.” She resorts 
to using “nice coercion.” Children 
soon learn the rules of the game, 
become skilled at conforming to 
these nice demands. They also be- 
come skilled at manipulating the 
teacher. But in the process both 
teacher and pupil lose some integ- 
rity since life and the classroom are 
not always so “nice,” and, in order 
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to maintain the “nice” fiction, it 
is often necessary to practice mild 
but insidious deceptions on others 
and on oneself. 

The relationship between permis- 
siveness and conformity needs to 
be examined. When permissiveness 
is the fundamental guide to a teach- 
er’s thinking and behavior, pupils 
must pay the price of conformity. 
In an autocratic setup the social 
situation is clear to all concerned— 
role relationships and group norms 
are clearly understood. The pupils 
at least have something concrete 
to rebel against and, if necessary, 
to fight. But with a highly permis- 
sive teacher, there is nothing to 
rebel against or to fight; the pres- 
sures to conform are very strong. 

A final word is in order. In a 
healthy, democratic classroom, the 
bounds and limits of behavior must 
be clearly known and understood 
by teacher and pupils. Pupils must 
understand authority. Authority is 
not a dirty word. It is an inevitable 
concomitant of the social process. 
In the classroom it inheres in the 
teacher and only seldom in the 
class group. To be permissive in an 
extreme fashion is to blur and con- 
fuse the outlines of the class social 
situation. This does not mean that 
a teacher should not be permissive. 
The difficulties arise when permis- 
siveness is espoused (explicitly or 
implicitly) as a basic doctrine of 
educational practice—not something 
a teacher occasionally is. As a basic 
doctrine, it, like all other dogma- 
tisms, leads not to democracy but 
to authoritarianism. e 





An Appreciation of Large Numbers 


Using Units of Work in Mathematics 


Ronatp C. WELCH 
In Bulletin of the School of Education, Indiana University 


- MATHEMATICS program 
may be enriched by a cooperatively 
planned unit of experiences re- 
lated to a topic of both mathemat- 
ical and social significance. Such 
units of work provide learning ex- 
periences which will help children 
achieve accepted goals. Teachers 
find that such units of work enable 
them to cut across subject-matter 
lines and to relate other curriculum 
areas to mathematics. Functional 
use of subject matter and skills is 
an important outcome of such an 
approach. 

Units of work enable teachers 
to meet individual differences more 
satisfactorily. Since pupils have a 
variety of purposes, activities, in- 
terests, and abilities, it can be as- 
sumed that each child can make a 
contribution to the total group ef- 
fort. Hundreds of activities, such as 
those related to problem solving, 
construction, field trips, and crea- 
tivity, are possible sources for a 
unit of work in mathematics. 

If the teacher is really interested 
in promoting valuable kinds of 
and individual learning 
where the effective techniques of 
thinking, the perceptions of rela- 
tionships, and the methods of locat- 
ing, organizing, and evaluating in- 
formation are given specific atten- 
tion, the unit of work will become 
a part of the mathematics program. 


group 





Ronald C. Welch is a member of 
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42-44. 


The « ongoing daily activities of 
children are the best sources for 
units of work. Such topics as the 
calendar, money, time, linear meas- 
urement, graphs, and maps are but 
a few examples of the many possi- 
ble materials that may be used in 
broad units of work in mathemat- 
ics. 

Here is an example of a unit that 
Joseph Cailles found highly suc- 
cessful in grade 6 at the S. Ellen 
Jones School, New Albany, Indiana. 

Designed originally to stimulate 
quantitative thinking and to devel- 
op frames of reference, this unit 
exploded with scintillating appeal 
on the imaginations of the chil- 
dren. The unit, which was planned 
to give the children a better un- 
derstanding and a greater appre- 
ciation of large numbers, began 
very simply. 

“How much is a billion dollars?” 
the pupils were asked. “If we pre- 
tended a 214.” x 6” piece of paper 
was a thousand dollar bill, how 
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many would we need to make the 
billion? How big would the stack 
of bills be?” Their eyes just grew 
bigger and bigger. 

The children were shown how 
to fold and rip a newspaper into 
halves, fourths, eighths, and six- 
teenths. The latter were measured 
to six-inch strips and cut. The re- 
sultant “bills” then to be 
stacked into a pack of one hundred. 

In five days’ time, an agreed 
deadline, $100 million had been 
minted, and the original class of 43 
boys and girls had been stretched 
to include over a hundred children 
from grades 3 to 6. “How much 


were 


have we got?” became the question 
of the day. 


ARITHMETIC JAMBOREE 


It was during the planning of the 
presentation stage that the idea of 
an arithmetic jamboree evolved. 
Signs, tables, and graphs had to be 
designed. Problems had to be 
solved. Complex and strange as 
these were, the sixth-grade chil- 
dren attacked them with rare gusto. 

How many pieces of paper did 
we actually have? 

How much would each bill have 
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to represent if we wanted to depict 
a billion with what we had? 
How much would we have if 
each was a $10 bill? A $100 bill? 
How high would the stack be if 
a full billion were measured? 
How many feet is this? 
many yards? 


How 


Would we have room in our 
gymnasium to show the area of 
a billion? 

Are there any other ways of 
showing a concept of a very large 
number? 

Can we compare decimals and 
fractions to see which would be 
easier to use in solving certain 
problems? 

What about the idea that our 
sun’s volume is one million times 
greater than our earth’s? What is 
volume? 

The above questions are just a 
sample of the many questions 
raised by the children, and herein 
lay a most startling discovery! The 
children had an opportunity to 
apply many of their arithmetic 
skills in these problem situations, 
and this illustrated to them beyond 
all words, “Why arithmetic?” And 
they loved it! ° 


en in the kindergarten, offered to count up 
to 109. She did so without error. When I asked her what 
came next, she said, “110, 111, 112.” So I asked why 
she didn’t continue to count up to 200. “Oh, I could, but 
I am much too little to do that now,” she said. I inquired, 
“What's the difference how little you are if you can do 
it?” To which she replied, with much exasperation, “Yes, 
but I am not supposed to be able to.”—Maryleen Stettner 
in The Christian Science Monitor. 





They Do the Work at Home 


Reader Aides for English Teachers 


In Overview 


g 


( NGLISH teachers have reason 
to be grateful to officials at South 
Bay Union High School District 
(Redondo Beach, Calif.). Each of 
the district’s three high schools 
employs two readers whose job it 
is to check themes and other writ- 
ten work. The readers are former 
teachers, currently on _ inactive 
status, who do the work at home. 

A progress check made in June 
revealed nearly universal approval 
of the plan from teachers, pupils, 
readers, and parents. “This is work- 
ing out even better than we had 
hoped,” was one comment. 

Principal H. C. Uhls of Aviation 
High School is probably most 
pleased with its success since he 
is credited with originating the plan 
at South Bay. 

“Conant has emphasized what 
we've known for a long time,” Uhls 
said, “that we need more effective 
instruction in English composition. 
But there is a ceiling on just how 
much one teacher can do in grad- 
ing papers.” 

South Bay teachers assign stu- 
dents one theme a week and have 
assurance that about 40 percent of 
the work involved in grading the 
essays will be assumed by readers. 
Teachers submit the papers of two 
of their five classes to the readers 
with a note explaining the purpose 
of the assignment. After the reader 
checks for errors and returns the 





Reported from Overview, I (Sep- 
tember 1960), 18. 








the teacher reads 
quickly for content and style. 

“Once the errors in spelling, 
punctuation, and grammar have 
been noted by the reader, the rest 
of the work goes quickly,” one 
grateful teacher explained. “There 
arent enough readers to process 
all our papers, but the help that 
two are able to give us has made 
a world of difference.” 

The papers are then returned to 
the students, forming the basis of 
a follow-up lesson. One reader sum- 
marizes errors by type so that the 
teacher can quickly determine 
where emphasis should be in the 
follow-up. 

The readers employed to assist 
the English teachers at the Mira 
Costa High School are regular 
members of the school’s English 
teaching staff; both are currently 
on a maternity leave. 

Mira Costa’s principal, Lloyd 
Waller, said that he believes a key 
factor in the plan’s success is the 
high degree of understanding be- 
tween reader and teacher. 

The plan, officials say, is admit- 
tedly borrowed from the colleges 
and may be the first of many col- 
lege methods to be adapted by ~ 
secondary schools. 


papers : 
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What Can the Teacher Do? 


Diagnosis of Reading Problems 


in the Classroom 


GeorceE D. SPACHE 


In The Reading Teacher 


W 

‘UHAT is a severely retarded 
reader? How much retardation 
must be present to justify intensive 
remedial work? To avoid dissipat- 
ing the few hours the average 
teacher has to devote to her re- 
tarded readers, a clear-cut defini- 
tion of the problem is essential. We 
offer the following definition: 

“An individual who is retarded 
in a number of reading skills by 
one year or more, if in the primary 
grades, or by two years or more if 
older, below that reading level nec- 
essary for full participation in the 
reading tasks of his age or socio- 
economic group may be considered 
a case of reading disability. It is 
assumed that he has had normal 
opportunities for schooling, and 
that he has continued to show this 
degree of retardation below his es- 
timated capacity despite corrective 
efforts extending over a period of 
months.” 

This definition eliminates wasted 
motion in diagnosis and remedia- 
tion of pupils who show trouble 
with a single skill, such as rate, 
who are functioning reasonably 
well in school and near their esti- 
mated capacity, or who have shown 
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temporary difficulty which will 
probably respond to corrective 
classroom efforts. 

Rigorous application of this def- 
inition results in selecting those 
pupils who have a real reading 
handicap. 

Preliminary steps to reading di- 
agnosis would include the admin- 
istration of group reading and in- 
telligence tests. The reading test 
should yield separate scores in the 
rate, vocabulary, and 
comprehension so that the breadth 
of the reading difficulty may be 
determined. Supplementary tests 
of phonic and word-attack skills, 
such as the Doren and the Roswell- 
Chall tests, would sample other 
reading abilities. 

The intelligence test should in- 
volve little or no reading. Suitable 
tests that can be administered by 
the teacher are the Chicago Non- 
Verbal, the Revised Beta Examina- 
tion, portions of the SRA Primary 
Mental Abilities, and the non- 
language section of the California 
Mental Maturity. 


areas of 
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Since the intelligence test results 
are only a crude guide to the read- 
ing capacities of the pupil, we pre- 
fer to estimate capacity by a for- 
mal or informal measure of listen- 
ing or auditory comprehension. 
This, we believe, provides a better 
reflection of the pupil's language 
and socio-economic opportunities 
than the intelligence test. 

These preliminary test scores 
would show the degree of retarda- 
tion in comparison with capacity 
and the extent of retardation in 
various skills. This information, 
when considered in relation to the 
school history, would identify pu- 
pils in need of careful diagnosis. 

Although physical factors are 
not a frequent major cause of read- 
ing disability, the possibility must 
be explored as a diagnostic step. In 
those cases in which the physical 
factors seem important, the teach- 
er can secure advice from medical 
and optometric advisers regarding 


adjustment of the remedial pro- 

gram to the pupil’s handicaps. 
Most of the effective personality 

tests require intensive training for 


Teachers without 
that training are well advised to 
depend on observational and inter- 
view techniques and their knowl- 
edge of child development and per- 
sonality dynamics, as they learn 
more about the technical testing of 


interpretation. 


personality. No single formal per- 
sonality test, even in the hands of a 
psychologist, permits insights into 
the poor reader’s selfconcept and 
his emotionalized attitudes toward 


reading. 


Patterns of attitudes toward read- 
ing and, therefore, of reading de- 
velopment are established in chil- 
dren as early as the end of the first 
as recent studies show. 
These attitudes often explain why 
a pupil feels he cannot succeed in 
reading, or they may actually de- 
termine how he reads. For exam- 
ple, the child may read haltingly 
because of anxiety, lack of self- 
confidence, or distaste for reading, 
while the older pupil may read 


grade, 


slowly for these same reasons and 
also because of neurotic perfec- 
tionism, rigidity, or ingrained habit. 
Before we can attempt to correct 
the pupil's reading performance, 
we must try to understand how 
these reflect his ideas about him- 
self and his reading. 

Careful observation of the pu- 
pil’s behavior, comments, and re- 
actions to reading on numerous oc- 
necessary. His spon- 
taneous conversations and _ stories 
of his relationships with school and 
other teachers will provide other 
clues. The teacher will try to un- 
derstand what part reading plays 
in the child’s selfconcept, how he 
evaluates himself as a reader, and 
what reading success means to him. 


casions are 


WHAT IS NORMAL? 


Reading is as much a sociologi- 
cal process as it is a psychological 
or personal one. Therefore, before 
we can expect to help the poor 
reader perform at what we con- 
sider a normal level, we must un- 
derstand what is normal for his en- 
vironmental setting. What part 
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does reading play in the family’s 
leisure time? What are the paren- 
tal attitudes toward his reading? 

We should certainly attempt to 
improve the status symbols of 
breadth of reading, verbal fluency, 
reading tastes and interests. But we 
must recognize that these must be 
realistically related to the probable 
uses of re ading for this child now 
and in the future in his environ- 
mental setting. 

An objective determination of 
the pupil's aptitude for learning by 
methods is 
diagnosis of 
reading problems. Frequently, the 


various instructional 


often neglected in 
decision to use the visual, phonic, 
or kinesthetic method is based sim- 
ply on the teacher's preference. In 
fact, read the remedial liter- 
ature, often 


if we 


quite there doesn’t 


seem to have been any question of 


this point, for the pupil is given 


remedial training by the same vis- 
ual method under which 
previously failed. 


he has 


Some pupils do not show signi- 
ficantly greater learning aptitude 
for any one method, but many do 


exhibit a strong tendency in a 
series of simple trial lessons which 
conduct. The 


Learning Methods Test, for exam- 


any teacher can 
ple, can be used for individuals or 
small groups. The test consists of 
a series of four trial lessons in word 
each taught by a dif- 
ferent method. By the use of com- 
parable words in each lesson, and 
by the simple testing of actual 
learning at the end of the lesson 
and after one day, the appropriate 


recognition, 
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method for each pupil may be dis- 
covered. 

Since few tests 
are available for assessment of abil- 
ities in the content fields or in 
skills, these 
areas may be acquired by infor- 
teacher-constructed _ instru- 
For reading in the content 
a series of graded selections 
estimate silent 
reading comprehension levels and 
A parallel set of 
passages will function for the meas- 
urement of listening, or auditory, 
comprehension in this same area. 


commercial 


study information in 
mal, 

ments. 
fields, 
can be used to 


rate of reading. 


Auditory comprehension level will 
reveal the pupil’s potential for read- 
ing in this field, or the possibility 
of improvement from remedial 
Knowledge of the techni- 
of a content field 
may be sampled by a test construct- 
of the text. 
A few teachers will wish to ex- 


training. 
cal vocabulary 


ed using the glossary 


plore study skills, particularly with 
They wish to 
evaluate the pupil’s abilities in lo- 
cating information, as in library 
skills, dictionary use, map reading, 
and the reading of tables and 
charts. Evaluation of skill in or- 
ganizing information as in outlin- 
ing, summarizing, and note-taking 
may also seem desirable. Because 
of their informality and relation- 
ship to the pupil’s work, these eval- 
uations are meaningful and realis- 
tic to the pupil. The results lend 
to pointed teacher- 
pupil discussion, and, thus, to more 
complete understanding of the pu- 
pil’s reading and study practices. ® 


older pupils. may 


themselves 





New Purposes for 
Comparative Education 


International Education 
and Teacher Training 


CLAUDE EGGERTSEN 


In the University of Michigan 


School of Education Bulletin 


=> cHOOL reforms and interna- 
tional crises have often occurred 
together in modern nations. The 
Prussians effected school reforms 
after they were defeated by Napo- 
leon. The Danes created the Folk 
High School following their defeat 
by Bismarck. Americans helped 
the Filipinos establish a national 
school system after their independ- 
ence had been won from Spain. 
“New schools for new men” be- 
came a primary aim of the Rus- 
sians after 1918. And educational 
changes were made in England 
during the war years of 1918 and 
1944. 

World War I was the first real 
threat to American security in a 
century. At its conclusion, we saw 
a rapid extension and expansion of 
high-school education, when it be- 
came our aim to enrol virtually 
every adolescent in high school. In 
the years since World War II, an 
even more crucial challenge to our 


security, Americans seem to have 
decided to send half their young 
people to college. 

The continuing threat of the cold 
war, especially since Sputnik, has 
been a chief cause of a national 
debate over purposes and practices 
in our schools. In the crisis-ridden 
world of the fifties, in a period of 
ever-increasing threat to our secur- 
ity, we have committed ourselves 
to the use of education as a chief 
weapon against the growth of total- 
itarianism. We have come to be- 
lieve that educational provisions are 
indispensable in plans to create de- 
cent standards of living for the 
underdeveloped peoples who must 
be won to the support of the free 
world. 

Events of the first half of 1960 
have made us realize that world 
security is not to be gained through 
reliance on weapons, conventional 
or ultimate. We have found our- 
selves to be virtually helpless 
against the attacks of what seem 
to be relatively small proportions 
of the populations in Korea, Tur- 
key, and Japan. 

No course remains open but per- 
suasion based on a sincere desire 
unselfishly to help create a better 
life for the hundreds of millions 
who live in Asia, Africa, and South 
America. “Faith and good works” 


Claude Eggertsen is Professor of 

Education at the University of 

Michigan, Ann Arbor. Reported 

from The University of Michigan 

School of Education Bulletin, XXXI 
(May 1960), 113-16. 
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has become the key to survival. 
American educational reform in 
terms of the current crisis means 
acceptance of a role as educator 
to the world. In this role, an educa- 
tional philosophy conceived only in 
relation to domestic goals will 
prove inadequate if we are to 
prove helpful rather than “ugly” 
or even “quiet” Americans abroad. 

The chief reliance for the 
achievement of new goals must be 
placed on professional education. 
Although teachers may gain a new 
point of view by exposure to the 
news media and instruction in the 
social sciences, and educational 
psychologists, administrators, and 
curriculum specialists will should- 
er part of the burden, full respon- 
sibility will rest on educational 
sociologists, philosophers, and his- 
torians. 

These representatives of the 
social-foundations fields have long 
been aware of their responsibilities 
in international education and they 
have sponsored courses in compara- 
tive education for over half a 
century. The courses have been 
developed, however, for their con- 
tributions to an understanding of 
American education. Later, in rec- 
ommending changes in education 
to our former foes—Italians, Ger- 
mans, Austrians, and Japanese, we 
found it necessary to consider far 
more than the superficial aspects 
of the system to be modified. It 
was clear that the deeper our un- 
derstanding of the subtle relation- 
ships between the school and the 
social order, the greater our chance 
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to add to our security through the 
use of education as a device to 
substitute democracy for totalitar- 
ian practices. 


NEED NEW MATERIALS 


The new purposes which now 
motivate the study of comparative 
education require new materials. 
Useful conclusions cannot be based 
on materials brought together 50, 
25, or even 10 years ago. We are 
now forced to consider how politi- 
cal beliefs, economic changes, and 
changing social customs and atti- 
tudes affect a nation’s schools. The 
new student of comparative educa- 
tion must survey, map, interview, 
and sample, as well as document. 

He must beware of that dream of 
the development of a widely appli- 
cable formula in measuring the ef- 
fectiveness of different systems, 
even though it be ardently desired 
by business and government agen- 
cies, and by certain foundations. 
He must resist the use of superficial 
comparisons across cultures, but he 
should try to create research de- 
signs so that valid and limited com- 


parisons can be made. 

These are some of the considera- 
tions which have inspired changes 
in the comparative education pro- 
gram in the University of Michi- 


gan School of Education since 
World War II. To a course on con- 
temporary education in western 
Europe have been added courses 
concerned with school and society 
in Latin America, Japan, East and 
Southeast Asia, the British Com- 
monwealth, and Russia. It is 
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planned to develop new offerings 
for the Middle East, Africa, and 
China, and a course about the 
educational programs of such agen- 
cies as our International Coopera- 
tion Administration, Unesco, and 
UN. 

Since vital teacher education and 
research programs alike depend on 
field study and exchange of stu- 
dents and teachers, study tours 
regularly been conducted 
1946 to Canada, Mexico, 
and England. Plans are afoot for 
tours to England in 1961 and 
1962. In the past 10 
years, faculty members and lectur- 
ers have been recruited from Eng- 
land, Holland, Canada, Iraq, Iran, 
Nigeria, West Germany, Sweden 
Denmark, Japan, and India. Doc- 


toral dissertations and monographs 


have 


since 


Japan in 


have been prepared on education 
in India, Japan, Greece, Iraq, Sierra 
Leone, Egypt, Mexico, Canada, 
England, the Philippines, and Rus- 
sia. 

Every phase of the program in 
comparative education at Michigan 
has been aided by fellowship 
awards under Title IV of the Na- 
tional Defense Education Act, four 
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for the study of education in Eu- 
rope and two for Asia. These care- 
fully selected and highly motivated 
fellows have formed the core of a 
group of advanced students for 
which the department originates 
course offerings, conducts seminars 
and field trips, holds special con- 
ferences, employs consultants and 
lecturers, secures exchange appoint- 
ments with foreign universities, 
publishes special and 
formulates consistent research pro- 
The $2,500 which the Uni- 
versity receives for each fellow has 
been indispensable in the conduct 
of many of these activities. 

If the nature of the present crisis 
makes us turn from a preoccupa- 
tion with schools at home, and a 
reliance on weapons abroad, toward 
the use of education as a principal 
part of an effort to win international 
cooperation, the loss of prestige we 
may have suffered at the hands of 
Russia and Cuba will be but a 
small price. Our national genius for 
the creation of free schools for 
the masses, guided by a knowledge 
gained from comparative educa- 
tion, may well prove to be the 
decisive weapon. ° 


materials, 


grams. 


C OLLEGE students who live on campus but study com- 
pletely independently—without teachers and classmates— 
achieve more knowledge than those taught by conventional 
classroom methods or those meeting regularly 
groups without instructors, a recent University of Michigan 
experiment shows. The study, supported by the Fund for 


the Advancement of Education, 


in small 


also indicated, however, 


that a group of teachers receiving in-service training per- 
formed very poorly under conditions of independent study. 
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—==* With Education in Washington : 


THE EpucaTion DicGEst WASHINGTON BUREAU 


The Candidates Agree, Differ- 
ently.—The President-elect will be 
a man in favor of federal aid to 
education, if campaign promises 
mean anything. 

As this issue goes to press, the 
is about to be held. But 
of the 
is elected, he has not only pledged 


election 
whichever two candidates 
to support federal-aid legislation, 
but has declared himself prepared 
to spend more federal money for 
education than the outgoing Chief 
Executive. 

Education was a major topic dur- 
ing the first of the publicized tele- 


vision debates between Candidates 
Kennedy 


question of 


Nixon. On 


federal 


the 
Mr. 
himself as a 
man. He said 
that federal funds should be avail- 


and 
aid, 
Nixon established 


school-construction 


able in such a manner as to leave 
local school boards free to spend 
local and state funds to jack up 
teacher salaries “which have been 
too low and continue to be too 
low.” The Vice-President admitted 
that in his capacity as president of 
the Senate he broke a tie-vote last 
February on an amendment which 
would have provided federal funds 
to the 
salaries. 


states for construction or 
Mr. Nixon is against fed- 
eral funds for salaries because “this 
would inevitably lead to federal 
control of what is being taught,” 
he believes. 

In his campaign speeches, Mr. 
Kennedy stressed that he believes 
in giving the states ‘the choice of 
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spending federal allocations for 
teacher salaries or school construc- 
tion. He said that by giving the 
money to the states there would be 
adequate safeguards—a buffer be- 
tween the federal government and 
the teachers. Mr. Kennedy stressed 
the increasing strain on the local 
property tax that is found in most 
communities. 

Should federal funds also go to 
parochial schools? No, says Senator 
Kennedy, in a newspaper interview. 
Mr. 
that particular question. 


Nixon evaded the answer to 


A New Phrase.—From the White 
House comes a phrase new to edu- 
cational circles in Washington. It 
is “United Nations aid for educa- 
tion.” 

The phrase was first used in a 
speech by President Eisenhower 
before the UN General Assembly 
on September 22. It since 
gained some currency, as Washing- 


has 


ton educators marvel at its origin. 
Although President Eisenhower has 
done little during his eight years to 
promote United States aid for 
United States education, a twist of 
fate has made Mr. Eisenhower the 
author of a phrase envisioning even 
broader support for education than 
federal aid for education. 

It is true that Mr. Eisenhower 
has restricted his UN aid for edu- 
cation to Africa only. In his General 
Assembly address, he said: 

“, .. | propose an all-out United 
Nations effort to help African coun- 
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tries launch such educational activi- 
ties as they may wish to undertake. 

“It is not enough that loudspeak- 
ers in the public square exhort 
people to freedom. It is also essen- 
tial that the people should be furn- 
ished with the mental tools to 
preserve and develop their free- 
dom.” 

Mr. Eisenhower then went on to 
say that the United States is ready 
to contribute to an expanded pro- 
gram of educational assistance to 
Africa by the family of United Na- 
tions organizations, carried out as 
the General-Secretary may deem 
appropriate, and according to the 
ideas of the African nations them- 
selves. 

“One of the purposes of this as- 
sistance . . ..” Mr. Eisenhower said, 
“might be to establish, staff, and 
maintain institutes for health 
education, for vocational training, 
for public administration and sta- 
tistics, and perhaps for other pur- 
poses. 

“Each institute would be appro- 
priately located and _ specifically 


dedicated to training the young 
Cc é 


men and women of that vast region, 
who are now called on to assume 
the incredibly complex and impor- 
tant responsibilities inherent in an 
explosive emergence into nation- 
hood. 

“If the African states should wish 
to send large numbers of their citi- 
zens for training abroad under this 
program, my country would be 
glad to set up a special commission 
to cooperate with the United Na- 
tions in aranging to accommodate 


many more of these students in our 
institutions of learning.” 


And Lo! NEA’s Name Leads 
All the Rest.—Under the Lobbying 
Act of 1946, anyone who receives 
money to influence “the passage or 
defeat of any legislation by the 
Congress of the United States” 
must report to the Clerk of the 
House and the Secretary of the 
Senate all such receipts and ex- 
penditures. 

This fall, the National Education 
Association made news when it re- 
ported expenditures of $78,000 
during the first six months of 1960. 
This put NEA at the top of the 
list—ahead of the AFL-CIO, the 
Teamsters, and the American Farm 
Main NEA effort, of 
course, was to secure enactment of 


Bureau. 


federal aid to education. The bill 
came close; both houses passed 
education measures but they disa- 
greed until the final adjournment 
on the type of aid, and success was 
not achieved. 

’ NEA is_ probably 
not the biggest-spending lobby in 


Ironically, 


Washington; it is merely the one 
which reports the greatest expendi- 
ture. Some organizations failed to 
turn in their lobbying expense re- 
ports by the mid-summer deadline; 
others don’t report at all—on the 
grounds that their activities are not 
lobbying but rather “informational.” 
A national organization of manu- 
facturers, for example, believes 
that it need not register as a lobby. 
Other organizations narrowly de- 
fine their direct legislative activi- 
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ties and do not tell the Congress 
what it costs to undertake indirect 
lobbying. 

As a matter of policy, NEA “en- 
deavors to report all expenditures 
which might be construed as lobby- 
ing.” In recent years these came to 
1% percent of the total annual 
NEA budget. 


Desegregation Report.—Secretary 
of Health, Education, and Welfare 
Arthur Flemming gave a status re- 
port on desegregation in the schools 
during a news conference this fall. 
He found cause for some hope and 
much concern. 

He blasted officials of Virginia’s 
Prince Edward County because 
they padlocked 21 public schools 
a year ago to avoid compliance 
with a federal court order to de- 
segregate. Some 1500 white pupils 
will continue to receive education 
through private schools provided by 
the Prince Edward School Founda- 
But of 1700 Negro children 
300 have had to go 
to schools outside the county, while 


tion. 
of school age, 


1400 face another year w ith no op- 
portunity available to them to at- 
tend school. 


“This situa- 
It is contrary 


Said Dr. Flemming: 
tion is indefensible. 
to American beliefs and principles.” 

The Secretary found some prog- 
ress in other states, with 16 school 
districts in states having 
made new breaks in the color bar- 
He hoped that many more 
schools would desegregate without 
waiting for court orders. He found 
no basis for complacency. 


seven 


rier. 
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Finally, he expressed regret that 
the last session of Congress refused 
to put his Department “in a posi- 
tion where it could give the type 
of assistance to local school dis- 
tricts that, in my judgment, would 
help to accelerate progress toward 
a goal that must be reached if our 
nation is to bring practice into line 
with our stated beliefs.” 


What's Ahead?—In recent years, 
the professional staff ,of the Na- 
tional Education Association has 
taken two days a year for a kind 
of mental muscle-stretching exer- 
cise. This fall, the NEA’s expanded 
staff meeting sought to examine 
what’s ahead for education in the 
coming decade. 

One of the guest speakers at this 
meeting was Paul Woodring, edu- 
cational adviser to the Ford Foun- 
dation and newly named editor of 
the monthly education supplement 
of the Saturday Review. Here is 
what he told the NEA staff: 
© Educational improvement comes 
not steadily, but in waves. There 
are periods of integration as well 
as stagnation. Reforms do not go 
on continuously. 
® About 1957 or 1958, 
form got under way with focus on 
the new technology, with possible 
application to the schools. The ar- 
rival of Sputnik merely highlighted 


this impact. 


a new re- 


© Professional organizations should 
lead the way toward reform, rather 
than resist or fight it. 

® Today there is a great deal of 
administrative leadership, but there 
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is a vacuum in educational leader- 
ship. There is no Dewey, no Pesta- 
lozzi, no Froebel. 

® Criticism is useful because vig- 
orous criticism usually precedes re- 
form. Critics are necessarily 
enemies of the public schools, just 
as a music critic is not the enemy 
of music. It is the weakness of the 
organized profession that it is un- 
willing to listen to criticism, to 
read carefully the charges made 
against current practices, 

oe 


not 


look, 


for more imagination. Is the present 


There is need for a new 


school organization pé attern, for ex- 
ample, best—eight years of elemen- 
tary, four 


followed by years of 


high school, and four more years 
of college? Should there be not 
merely a change to a 6-3-3-4 pat- 
tern, but basic change like an un- 
graded primary school? 

Should we continue to hold to 
that youngsters 
must enter the first grade at age 


six? 


the assumption 


What about television? The new 
technology, in another form, came 
centuries ago with the invention of 
printing. Teachers then also feared 
technological displacement. 


Is the profession off on the wrong 
track when it assumes responsibility 
for raising money 
Should this task be left to the le »gis- 
lators while the profession devotes 
itself to teaching? 
® There may 


for education? 


be a need for an 
endowed chair of educational criti- 
cism, a full professor to give all 
his time to challenging the present 
climate organization of 


and our 


ATION DIGEST 


schools. “But give him tenure!” Dr. 
Woodring added. 


Language Study Survey.—The 
Modern Language Association, in 
a recent survey for the U. S. Office 
of Education, found that 16.15 
percent of all public high-school 
students were learning at least one 
modern foreign language in 1958- 
1959. Ten years ago the corres- 
ponding figure was only 13.7 per- 
cent. 

At present, 50.4 percent of all 
public high schools offer one or 
more current foreign languages. 
With the impact of the National 
Defense Education Act, said U. S. 
Commissioner of Education Law- 
rence Derthick, “preliminary infor- 
mation for 1959-1960 indicates that 
even more students are becoming 
interested.” He termed the trend 
“gratifying.” 

Spanish was the most popular 
modern foreign language in 1958, 
followed by French, 
Italian. 
were reported 


German, and 


Regular classes in Russian 
25 states a year 
earlier. 

Only a very small impact was 
re ported for various other modern 
languages, whose collective enrol- 
came to less than 6,000. 
These are Chinese, Czech, Modern 
Greek, Nor- 


wegian, and 


ment 
Hawaiian, Hebrew, 
Polish, Portuguese, 
Swedish. 

The MLA survey dealt only with 
grades 9-12, but there is evidence 
that there is a trend toward more 
language offerings in grade 7 and 

also. ° 
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e Educational News ® 


CHANGES IN SUPERINTENDENCIES: 

Chattanooga, Tenn.: Benjamin E. 
Carmichael, formerly associate pro- 
fessor of education, George Peabody 
College for Teachers, is now super- 
intendent. 

Waterbury, Conn.: Michael F. Wal- 
lace, formerly assistant superintend- 
ent, is successor to John G. Gilmartin, 
retired. 

West Orange, N.J.: Jessie I. Taylor 
has been named successor to Rexford 
S. Souder, now at Niskayuna, N.Y. 

Boston, Mass.: Frederick J. Gillis, 
formerly assistant superintendent, has 
succeeded Dennis C. Haley, retired. 


COLLEGE PRESIDENTS: 


Western Michigan University, Kal- 
amazoo: James W. Miller, secretary 
of the board of trustees of Michigan 
State University, has been named 
successor to Paul V. Sangren, retired. 

George Washington University, 
Washington, D.C.: Thomas H. Car- 
roll, vice-president of The Ford Foun- 
dation, has been appointed president, 
effective February 1961. 

Florida State University, Tallahas- 
see: Gordon Blackwell, formerly 
chancellor of Woman's College, 


Greensboro, N.C., is the new presi- 
dent. 

State Teachers College, Clarion, 
Pa.: James Gemmell, formerly profes- 
sor of education, Pennsylvania State 
University, has been named president. 

Pace College, New York City: Ed- 


ward J. Mortola, formerly vice- 
president, has succeeded Robert S. 
Pace, retired. 

University of California, Los An- 
geles: Franklin D. Murphy has been 
appointed chancellor. 

State Teachers College, West Ches- 
ter, Pa.: T. Noel Stern has succeeded 
the late Charles S. Swope. 


TEACHER-TRAINING INSTITUTIONS: 
Nebraska State Teachers College, 
Wayne: Allen P. Burkhardt, formerly 
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president of Norfolk Junior College, 
Neb., is now professor of education. 

University of Alabama, Tuscaloosa: 
Robert L. Hopper, formerly head of 
the department of administrative edu- 
cational services, Michigan State Uni- 
versity, is now dean of the college of 
education. 

New York University, New York 
City: John S. Benben, formerly head 
of the department of education, 
Northern Illinois University, De Kalb, 
is now professor of educational ad- 
ministration in the school of educa- 
tion. 

Harvard University, Cambridge, 
Mass.: John W. M. Whiting has been 
named Charles Bigelow Professor of 
Education; John B. Carroll has been 
appointed Roy E. Larsen Professor of 
Education; and Edwin E. Moise, has 
succeeded Robert Ulich, retired, as 
James Bryant Conant Professor of 
Education. 

Long Island University, Brooklyn, 
N.Y.: Jacob I. Harstein has been 
named dean of the new school of 
education. 

Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, N.Y.: Alice M. Miel has been 
appointed head of the department of 
curriculum and teaching, succeeding 
Gordon N. Mackenzie. 

Central Missouri State College, 
Warrensburg: Tom D. Edmunds, for- 
merly principal, Plattsburg High 
School, Mo., is now assistant profes- 
sor of education. 

Northeast Missouri State Teachers 
College, Kirksville: P. O. Selby has 
retired as dean of instruction. A new 
associate professor in elementary ed- 
ucation is Irene Fitzgerald, formerly 
instructor at the University of Mis- 
souri. 

West Virginia University, Morgan- 
town: Earl L. Boggs, dean of Long- 
wood College, Farmville, Va., has 
been named dean of the college of 
education, succeeding E. K. Feaster, 
now president of Fairmont State Col- 
lege. 
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Pennsylvania State University, Uni- 
versity Park: A. Madison Brewer, for- 
merly chairman of the department of 
elementary education, University of 
Nebraska, has succeeded Charles M. 
Long, resigned, as head of the de- 
partment of elementary education. 

Michigan State University, East 
Lansing: Donald Leu, formerly dep- 
uty superintendent, Michigan Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction, has re- 
turned as a member of the college of 
education staff. Other new members 
include: Burt Thorn, formerly of Sag- 
inaw; Richard Featherstone, forme fy 
of Birmingham; and Gladys Dillon, 
formerly of Flint. 


OTHER CHANGES 
APPOINTMENTS: 


AND 


Herschel Nisonger has retired as 
director of the Bureau of Educational 
Research and Service, Ohio State Uni- 
versity, Columbus. 

Dean M. Schweickhard, Minnesota 
state commissioner of education, has 
announced his retirement, effective 
July 1961. 

L. Arthur Minnich, formerly assis- 
tant staff secretary of the White 
House Office, has been named execu- 
tive secretary of the U.S. National 
Commission for Unesco, succeeding 
Abram E. Manell. 

John M. Hickey, who resigned last 
spring as superintendent at Erie, Pa., 
has left for Rome to study for the 
Catholic priesthood. 

Ambrose Caliver, chief, Adult Edu- 
cation Section, U.S. Office of Educa- 
tion, has been named president-elect 
of the Adult Education Association. 


RECENT DEATHs: 


Robert L. Kincaid, president emeri- 
tus, Lincoln Memorial University, 
Harrogate, Tenn., at the age of 67. 

Edward C. Elliott, sectheah emeri- 


tus, Purdue University, at the age of 
85. 
Dorothy I. Mulgrave, professor of 


education, New York University, at 
the age of 56. 

Thomas Woody, professor of edu- 
cation, University of Pennsylvania, at 
the age of 62. 

William S. Gray, professor emeritus 
of education and director of research 
in reading, University of Chicago, at 
the age of 75. He was one of the 
founders and first president’ of the 
International Reading Association. 

Emma Scott, editor of the Journal 
of Arkansas Education since 1948. 


No Violence 

Tuis year, for the first time since 
the 1954 school desegregation de- 
cision by the U.S. Supreme Court, 
the South’s public schools opened 
without violence. 

Southern School News reported 
that there were no racial incidents 
during the first month of the new 
session in the 768 desegregated 
school districts. Seventeen of the 
districts admitted Negroes to form- 
erly all-white classes for the first 
time. 

Houston, Tex., formerly the na- 
tion’s largest segregated school sys- 
tem, admitted 11 Negroes to pre- 
dominantly white classes under a 
plan ordered by federal courts. The 
change left Dallas as the nation’s 
largest dual school system. 


Education Week 

Wir the theme of “Strengthen 
Schools for the 60's,” American 
Education Week, Nov. 6-12, is ex- 
pected to make parents and com- 
munity leaders even more “educa- 
tion conscious” this year than in the 
past observances. Special television 
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and radio programs have been 
planned for the week, schools are 
planning special observances, and 
newspapers are expected to ob- 
serve the event. Last year approxi- 
mately 30 million visitors were at- 
tracted to schools during the week. 
Topics for the week’s observance 
this year will be: Sunday—“Serious 
Students, Stronger Schools”; Mon- 
day—“Interested Parents, Stronger 
Schools”; Tuesday—“Able Board 
Members, Stronger Schools”; Wed- 
nesday—“Quality Teachers, Strong- 
er Schools”; Thursday — “Ample 
Funds, Stronger Schools”; Friday— 
“Challenging Curriculums, Stronger 
Schools”; and Saturday—“Lifelong 
Learners, Stronger Schools.” 


Improving Biology 

THREE new versions of secondary- 
school courses on biology are being 
tested nationally this year with 
14,000 students in 107 schools. The 
new materials were produced by a 
staff of 60 teachers and research 
biologists at a summer writing con- 
ference held at the University of 
Colorado under the auspices of 
the Biological Sciences Curriculum 
Study. This Study was established 
in 1959 by the education commit- 
tee of the American Institute of 
Biological Sciences. 


The testing program now under- 
way is the first step in a program 
to improve biology education in 
particular, and the understanding 
of science in general, in the ele- 
mentary schools, high schools, and 
colleges. 
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Team-Teaching Pay 

Tue 21 leaders of special team- 
teaching projects at five elementary 
schools in Pittsburgh are now re- 
ceiving 10 percent more pay this 
fall. Superintendent Calvin E. Gross 
explains that the additional pay is 
not merit pay. “Merit salary is ex- 
tra pay for the same job presumably 
done better,” he said. He declared 
that the 21 teachers are getting 
higher salaries because of addi- 
tional responsibilities: “general sup- 
ervision over the other six team 
members.” 


DATES OF THE MONTH: 


Nov. 6-7, Association of Urban Uni- 
versities, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Nov. 6-12, American 

Week. 

Nov. 7-10, National Institutional 
Teacher Placement Association, St. 
Louis, Mo. 

Nov. 15-19, Council of Chief State 
School Officers, Sante Fe, N.M. 

Nov. 23-26, National Council for 
the Social Studies, Boston, Mass. 

Nov. 24-26, National Council of 
Geographic Education, Cincinnati, 
Ohio. 


Education 


DATES OF THE COMING MONTHs: 


Dec. 5-9, American Vocational As- 
sociation, Los Angeles, Calif. 

Jan. 9-12, White House Conference 
on Aging, Washington, D.C. 

Feb. 11-15, National Association of 
Secondary-School Principals, Detroit, 
Mich. 

Feb. 22-25, American Educational 
Research Association, Chicago, Il. 

Feb. 25-28, American Association 
of School Administrators, regional 
conference, San Francisco, Calif. 

Mar. 5-8, Association for Higher 
Education, Chicago, Il. 








== New Educational Materials =———= 





How to Tell the School Story. 
Leslie W. Kindred, et al. En- 
glewood Cliffs, N. J.: Prentice 
Hall, Inc., 1960. Pp. xii + 500. 
$9.00. 

The title for this book is well 
chosen. It is a highly readable hand- 
book covering all aspects of a public- 
relations program. 

Dr. Kindred, who is a professor of 
educational administration at Temple 
University, prepared three chapters 
and employed eleven associates who 
contributed individual chapters in 
areas of their special interest. The 
contributing authors all are exper- 
ienced in school public-relations pro- 
grams. 

The importance of creating good 
will and developing better under- 
standing of the instructional program 
is discussed, and much of the tech- 
nical skill and methods necessary to 
succeed with that aim is included. 


The Community Junior Col- 
lege. James W. Thornton, Jr. 
New York: John Wiley & Sons, 
Inc., 1960. Pp. ix + 300. $5.95. 
This is a textbook for those with 

an interest in teaching and adminis- 

tration at the junior-college level. 

In the preface the author calls 
attention to the growth of this educa- 
tional field and the opportunities it 
presents: “It is entirely possible that 
another decade will see as many as 
800 colleges (junior), with 2,000,000 
students, and at least 40,000 full-time 
equivalent instructors. Adequate prep- 
aration of these instructors is one of 
the most pressing of our many educa- 
tional needs.” 

The book not only covers the back- 
grounds of the community junior- 
college movement, it also devotes sec- 
tions to the organization and opera- 
tion of the junior college and to 
issues and opportunities in the field. 





The Nation’s Children. Vol. 1: 
The Family and _ Social 
Change. Vol. 2: Develop- 
ment and Education. Vol. 
3: Problems and Prospects. 
Edited by Eli Ginzberg. New 
York: Columbia University 
Press, 1960. Pp. xvii + 
xvi + 242, and xvi + 242. 
$13.50 for the set; $4.50 per 
volume. 

This three-volume collection of 
essays, written by top men in such 
fields as education, religion, medicine, 
psychology, business, social work, 
economics, and anthropology, was 
prepared for the 1960 White House 
Conference on Children and Youth. 
Taken as a whole, the three volumes 
present a mirror of society in the 
U.S. today, with primary emphasis on 
children. 

The first volume, The Family and 
Social Change, describes important 
recent changes that affect American 
children. The second volume, Devel- 
opment and Education, analyzes the 
gap between our aspirations for our 
children and our actual accomplish- 
ments in their behalf. The last 
volume, Problems and Prospects, pre- 
sents the most critical problems facing 
youth today and attempts to see 
what the future holds. 


252, 


Psychology in Teaching and 
Learning. William C. Trow. 
Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co., 
1960, Pp. xv + 488. $5.75. 
This is a text for a first course in 

educational psychology by William 

Clark Trow, University of Michigan 

professor of education and psychology. 
Major theories of educational psy- 

chology are related to daily teaching 
activities to provide essential insights 
into educational problems. The chap- 
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ters form a series of situations, each 
accompanied by the psychological 
theories and facts needed to under- 
stand and handle them. 

Two categories of bibliographical 
material are supplied at the end of 
each chapter: a list of articles appear- 
ing in current books of readings, and 
a list of references to books and jour- 
nals. A number of drawings and pho- 
tographs supplement the text. 

A student’s manual and an instruc- 
tor’s handbook also are available. 


Curriculum Planning through 
In-Service Programs. Harold 
Spears. Englewood Cliffs, N. 
].: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1960. 
Pp. xiii + 350. $4.95. 

Harold Spears in this book reports 
on approximately 25 typical programs 
he has observed throughout the coun- 
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try, demonstrating how the in-service 
program operates and what it accom- 
plishes in improving the quality of 
classroom instruction. 

The author points out that in- 
service training has to a great extent 
merged with and enlarged on curri- 
culum planning. The latter, he says, 
seeks only to upgrade the instructional 
program proper, while in-service plans 
go beyond that by giving the teacher 
an opportunity to “grow” on the job. 

In later chapters, the author takes 
up such related matters as teacher- 
parent conferences and the problem 
of orienting new teachers who are 
entering on-the-job _ training. He 
with a discussion of the 
practical limitations of the in-service 
movement. 

A feature of the book is a series 
of cartoons drawn by the author him- 
self to lend impact to important ideas. 


conc ludes 


JUST OFF THE PRESS — SEND FOR THE NEW 


Free McKnight’s Catalog 


TYPICAL GUIDANCE BOOKS 


Good Manners: The e 
Magic Key 
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Education for Effective Think- 
ing. William H. Burton, Ro- 
land B. Kimball, and Richard 
L. Wing. New York: Apple- 
ton-Century-Crofts, Inc., 1960. 
Pp. xi + 508. $6.00. 

This book is an examination of the 
thinking process and its relationship 
to learning. It is detailed without 
being extremely technical. 

The book is organized in three 
sections: “Reflective Thinking: Defi- 
nition, Description, and Attitudes 
Necessary”; “The Thinking Process”; 
and “The Teaching Process and 
Learning to Think.” 

Examples of practical applications 
of the technical content of the text 
aid in keeping the discussion lively. 
The chapter, Errors and Fallacies in 
Thinking, especially contains many 
interesting references to familiar 
events in history. 

Individual chapters in Part Three 
are devoted to relating the thinking 


process to specific subjects: language 
arts, social studies, science, mathemat- 
ics, etc. 

There is an extensive bibliography, 
and pertinent exercises and relevant 
readings are included after each chap- 
ter. 


OTHER MATERIALS RECEIVED: 
ELEMENTARY 


Happy Times with Sounds. Phonics 
Workbooks 1, 2, and 3. Lola Merle 
Thompson. Boston: Allyn and Bacon, 
Inc., 1960. Pp. 94, 82, and 74. $1.00 
each. Teachers’ handbook for books 
1-3. $.72. 

The Tall Grass Zoo. Winifred and 
Cecil Lubell. Chicago: Rand McNally 
& Company, 1960. Pp. 58. $2.75. 
Information about small animals to 
be found in tall grass. 

A Trip to Paris. Terry Shannon. 
Chicago: Childrens Press, Inc., 1960. 
Pp. 32. $2.50. For beginning French 
pupils, grades 3-5. 
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Science—Grades K-6; 4. Sound and 
Light in Communication. Curricu- 
lum bulletin of New York City Board 
of Education. Pp. 59. Available 
from Publications Sales Office, 110 
Livingston St., Brooklyn 1, N.Y. $.50. 

Happy Times with Numbers. Books 
1 and 2. Evelyn Fershing. Boston: 
Allyn and Bacon, Inc., 1960. Pp. 
126 each. $.96 each. 

The Student Teacher in the Ele- 
mentary School. (Second Edition.) 
John U. Michaelis and Enoch Dumas. 
Englewood Cliffs, N.J.: Prentice-Hall, 
Inc., 1960. Pp. xiv + 388. $6.00. 

Elementary School Curriculum from 
Theory to Practice. Marshall C. 
Jameson and William Vernon Hicks. 
New York: American Book Company, 
1960. Pp. x + 415. $6.00. 

Curriculum in the Modern Elemen- 
tary School. (Second Edition.) Robert 
Beck, Walter Cook, and Nolan Kear- 
ney. Englewood Cliffs, N.J.: Prentice- 
Hall, Inc., 1960. Pp. xii + 513. $7.25. 

About All of Us. Helen Schacter, 
et al. Chicago: Scott, Foresman and 
Company, 1960. Pp. 288. $2.20. Book 
Six in the Basic Health and Safety 
Program Series. A 192-page guide- 
book is included in the teacher's edi- 
tion. 

Word Analysis Practice. Donald D. 
Durrell, et al. Tarrytown-on-Hudson, 
N.Y.: World Book Company. A series 
of 6” x 9” cards, containing words 
to be analyzed and read by intermedi- 
ate pupils. Three sets for three levels. 
$2.40 for each 30-card set. Includes 
teacher’s manual. 


SECONDARY 
Good Digging; The Story of Archae- 
ology. Dorothy and Joseph Samach- 
son. New York: Rand McNally & 
Company, 1960. Pp. 224. $3.50. 
Shots Without Guns; The Story of 
Vaccination. Sarah R. Riedman. New 
York: Rand McNally & Company, 
1960. Pp. 232. $3.50. 
The Unified Curriculum; A Case 
Study, Grades 7-8. Joseph S. But- 
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terweck and Katherine H. Spessard. 
New York: Rinehart & Company, Inc., 
1960. Pp. 60. $1.00. 

Your Home and You. Carlotta C. 
Greer and Ellen P. Gibbs. Boston: 
Allyn and Bacon, Inc., 1960. Pp. 
vii + 504. $4.88. 

Five Steps to Reading Success in 
Science, Social Studies, and Mathe- 
matics. (Revised Edition.) New 
York: Metropolitan School Study 
Council, Institute of Administrative 
Research, 1960. Pp. 39. $1.00. 
Discounts in quantity. 

Shorthand for High Schools; Course 
of Study and Syllabus. Curriculum 
Bulletin No. 8, 1959-60, New York 
City Board of Education. Available 
from Publications Sales Office, 110 
Livingston St., Brooklyn 1, N. Y. $.75. 

Administration of Secondary 
Schools. Rudyard K. Bent and Lloyd 
E. McCann. New York: McGraw-Hill 
Book Company, Inc., 1960. Pp. xv 
+ 356. $6.50. 

Modern Biology. Truman J. Moon, 
James H. Otto, and Albert Towle. 
New York: Holt, Rinehart and Win- 
ston, Inc., 1960. Pp. ix + 758. $5.48. 


COLLEGE 


A Sociological Approach to Educa- 
tion. (Third Edition.) Lloyd Allen 
Cook and Elaine Forsyth Cook. New 
York: McGraw-Hill Book Company, 
Inc., 1960. Pp. ix + 371. $6.75. 

Educational Supervision in Principle 
and Practice. Hanne J. Hicks. New 
York: Ronald Press Company, 1960. 
Pp. vii + 434. $6.25. 

Operation LQ.; How to Get into 
College and Stay There. E. E. 
Roberts. Buffalo, N. Y.: Henry 
Stewart, Inc., 1960. Pp. 136. $2.00. 


GuIDANCE 


Employment Outlook for Secretar- 
ies, Stenographers, and Typists; and 
Employment Outlook for Registered 
Professional Nurses, Practical Nurses. 
U.S. Department of Labor, 1960. Pp. 
5 and 9. Available from U.S. Govern- 


1960 


ment Printing Office, Washington, 
D.C. $.10 each. 

Your Future in Poultry Farming. 
John W. Goodman and David C. 
Tudor. Englewood Cliffs, N. J.: 
Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1960. Pp. 412. 
$5.25. 

Mathematics and Your Career. 
(Revised.) 1960. Pp. 9. Available 
from U.S. Office of Education, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 


GENERAL 

Schools and the Law. E. Edmund 
Reutter, Jr. New York: Oceana Pub- 
lications, Inc., 1960. Pp. 96. $2.00, 
cloth; $1.00, paperbound. 

Reading in Your School. J. Roy 
Newton. New York: McGraw-Hill 
Book Company, Inc., 1960. Pp. x + 
297. $5.95. 

Current Administrative Problems: 
Athletics, Health Education, Physical 
Education, Recreation. Washington, 
D.C.: American Association for 


Health, Physical Education, and Rec- 


reation, 1960. Pp. vi + 197. $3.00. 

Rankings of the States, 1960. 
Washington, D.C.: Research Division, 
NEA, 1960. Pp. 43. $.75. 

Foundations and Principles of 
Physical Education. Natalie Marie 
Shepard. New York: Ronald Press 
Company, 1960. Pp. ix + 352. $5.00. 

A Practical Guide to Teaching for 
Beginning Teachers and Per Diem 
Substitutes. Norman Remson. Darien, 
Conn.: The Educational Publishing 
Corp., 1960. Pp. 223. $2.95. 

Music in Everyday Living and 
Learning; Ways of Integrating Music 
with Other Experiences. Roberta 
McLaughlin. Washington, D.C.: 
Music Educators National Conference, 
NEA, 1960. Pp. ix + 53. $1.00. 

The Print; An Original Art Form 
for All. Adele Lewis. New York: 
Adele Lewis Studio, 1960. Pp. 32. 
$2.00. 

The Administration of Safety in 
the New York City Schools; A Man- 
ual. New York: New York Board of 
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Education Publications Sales Office, 
110 Livingston St., Brooklyn 1, N.Y. 
$1.00. 

Saturday Science. Edited by An- 
drew Bluemle. New York: E. P. Dut- 
ton & Company, Inc., 1960. Pp. 333. 
$5.95. Written by scientists of the 
Westinghouse Research Laboratories. 

Spanish Stories. Edited by Angel 
Flores. French Stories. Edited by 
Wallace Fowlie. New York: Bantam 
Books, Inc., 1960. Pp. xii + 339 and 
ix + 333. $.75 each. New dual- 
language paperbacks of short stories 
in Spanish-English and _ French- 
English. 


AvuDIO-VISUALS 

Today’s Need in Arithmetic: A 
Mathematical Approach. A 13% min- 
ute, 16mm, sound movie in color on 
how children are being prepared for 
the stepped-up mathematics courses 
in high schools. Available from Scott, 
Foresman and Company, Chicago, on 
free-loan basis. 


Story of Oil Kit. Includes display 


box, geological specimens, samples of 
oil, 16-page resource unit on petrol- 
eum, and 108-page activity book con- 
taining 85 experiments. Information 
available from Models of Industry, 
Inc., 2100 Fifth St. Berkeley 10, 
Calif. $8.95. 

Elementary Science Kit. Includes 
47 different types of materials includ- 
ing a bulletin on “Teaching Science,” 
and a manual “Science Experiments 
for Grade Schools.” Available from 
Arthur S$. LaPine and Company, 
6001 S. Knox Ave., Chicago 29, Il. 
$39.95. . 

Pioneer Spinning and Weaving. A 
16mm, 10-minute movie. Available 
from Indiana University Audio-Visual 
Center, Bloomington, for rent or pur- 
chase. Color or black and white. 

Understanding Electricity. A series 
of seven filmstrips for later elemen- 
tary or junior-high classes. Available 
from The Jam Handy Organization, 
2821 E. Grand Blvd., Detroit 11, 
Mich. $36.50 for set, $5.75 each film- 
strip. 
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READER INFORMATION SERVICE 


Send in this coupon to get additional 
information easily and quickly from 
the advertisers in this issue and about 
the materials listed in “New Educa- 
tional Materials.” 


[] McKnight & McKnight 
Guidance Catalog 


[] Viewlex Projectors 


[] Prakken Publications 


1 would also like more information on the following books and other materials 


listed in this issue: 
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BOOKS, BOOKLETS, AND CHARTS 
For Your Industrial-Education Department 


| Modern 
School Shop 


Planning 


The only book on the market 
that completely covers the 
planning problems of school 
shops—equipment lists, safety 
factors, principles of purchas- 
ing, standards, suggested shop 
layouts, etc. 


184 Pages $3.85 


Machinists’ Ready Reference 


Compiled by C. Weingartner. Contains 100 of the most used tables and 
charts. Pocket-sized. The handiest, neatest machinists’ handbook yet 
devised. Well indexed. $1.50 


Diamond Dust 


By Tom Diamond. A collection of tongue-in-cheek articles emphasizing 
practical pedagogical points. Light reading-with-a-purpose. 112 pages. 
$2.00 


Campbell’s Drafting Time Savers 


“‘Machine Drafting Data,’ a four-page quick-reference chart. ‘The Di- 
mensioning of Machine Drawings,’’ a 20-page booklet giving information 
on rules of dimensioning. 


$1.00 each item for 1-5 copies; $.85 each, 6-10 copies; $.75 each, 11-50 copies; 
$.60 each. 51 or more copies. 


_ PRAKKEN PUBLICATIONS 
‘ 


On-approval copies of these publications available to 
administrators and supervisors for 10-day examination. 


PRAKKEN PUBLICATIONS 


330 Thompson Street Ann Arbor, Michigan 






































